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GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tra Vernon had given Poppie three days 
to consider of her decision, and he entertained 
not the slightest doubt that when he received 
her answer it would be a favourable one, 
Heartless as had been his conduct to Lady 
Munro’s governess, he was not what we call a 
bad man. He had been spoilt from his cradle. 
The excess of indulgence meted out to him 
would have ruined a weaker character; Ira it 
simply made headstronyz and obstinate. From 
long years of finding his slightest wish obeyed 
he really grew to believe at last nothing was 
impossible to him—that to desire was to 
have. 

A brilliant career at college, an easy gaining 
Ot every success he strove for, confirmed him in 
his ambition. He had never failed in any- 
thing he undertook until the pretty child he 
met returning from the Crystal Palace eluded 
his search, 





(ON THE TRAIL OF 1BE FUGITIVE.) 


Sir Ira was young and passionate. He had 
grown disgusted with the young ladies who let 
him see too plainly their willingness to become 
Lady Vernon. He had never cared to look a 
second time in a girl's face until he met Poppie, 
who was then, instead of the timid, shrinking 
governess, a beautiful girl with the sscared 
air of ease and prosperity which only remains 
with those to whom trouble is a stranger. 

Sir Ira lost his heart to her on the spot, and 
sought her diligently for some time; then, 
indignant at being balked, he went abroad, 
but though the beauties of many a foreign 
Court smiled upon him, he had eyes for none. 
His heart remained captive to the brown-eyed 
child he feared he might never see again. 

- Imagine his surprise on finding her at Ard- 
more ! 
mysterious princess transformed into a little 
nursery governess! Sir Ira’s first thought 
was relief; the change in her fortunes seemed 
to make his suit more hopeful. What penni- 
less girl, compelled to work for her own living, 


would refuse to be Lady Vernon? Slowly as | 
the days crept on, and Poppie’s indifference | 


chilled him, he began to review her etory a3 





Imagine his amazement at seeing this | 
| thing wrong.” 





he heard it at the Castile, and to contrast it 
with what he pemnenelly remembered. 

He was told by Lady Munro of “ Missa 
Smith's’ prior engagement at Miss Disney's, 
and had the curiosity to refer to the date of 
his meeting with Poppie in the train. At that 
very time, according to the Countess, she was 
safely shut up in the Disney school-room; 
and yet he had seen her, to all intents and 
purposes, a young lady at large—one, more- 
over, of considerable wealth, attended by her 
maid, and who spoke familiarly of ‘her 
carriage’ as if it were a matter of course she 
should possess an equipage at her sole orders. 

Ira was an astute mun, and quick at putting 
things together. As soon as he had gone over 
these facts calmly, he came to the conclusion 
there was, in technical phraseology, ‘‘ some- 


His passion for Poppie was one of those reck- 
leas, absorbing fevers which stop at nothiny, 
which brook noobstacle. Perceiving the girl's 
systematic coldness increased rather than 
lessened, he was at the pains to make in- 
quiries as to her past. Whatever she had been, 
whatever she had done, he was willing to cver- 
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look all, so that she would be his; but it strack 
him it might not be a bad plan to have an 
intimate knowledge of her past life to hold 
over her as a threat if she continued obdarate. 

Tra’s course was very simple. He had 
dozens of lady correspondents, with whom he 
had carried on mild fiirtations, and who now 
kept up an attempt at friendship with bim by 
means of the penny post. One of these was 
nearly related to Mrs. Disney, and had a 
younger sister at Girton. 

To her Sir Ira wrote, under injunctions of 
the greatest secrecy, to say he sadly feared a 
fraud was practised on his friends, the Earl 
and Countess of Manro, who had engaged a 
governess who seemed to him a mere ad- 
venturess, but represented herself to be a 
Girton scholar, and to have lived in the family 
of the Honourable Mra, Disney, Gould his 
dear and esteemed Hortensia supply him with | 
a description of the Anastasia Saute gporently 


bed goed tha hale of Sori, i later on | b 
per: Tagan. Tt vould be 
and a ¢ te | 





-- “FY : a 
carte de visite of the fuir Anastasia taken | 
during her sojourn at Girton. © 

When “4 rg itn 3 ~~ and looked a¢ the 
hotograph Sir Ira felt the victory was hi 
Kio master that he hed no ion of a 

cumstances which had led to hi 
self under her friend's iy ; 2O 


the veriest stranger, he possessed the 
her deception ; therefore she was at her 
He really loved her after his fashion—lové 
her so well that had she 
smile on his suit he would 
without @ question as to her past, and shown | 


that he was as ignorant of her true ei 
bag 


B 


her as mach hononar and deference as though } Bay 


he had wedded a Dake’s daughter, 

His love was genuine, but . If he was 
to lose her he would drag her down from 
secure position, and make life so f 
pain that she should regret from her. very 
heart the day that she refased the title of 
Lady Vernon. 

But, as we have said, he never co on 
matters coming to extremities. H ed 
his power over Poppie absolute, and that he 
should win her yet. He must haya Been a 
man ofiron nerve ; for, in spite of theexciting 
nature of the interview with Poppie, Be slept 
as soundly ag usual, and went down to - 
fast the next day as calm and collegted as 
though a decision which must for all time 
affect his life were not in the balance. 

It was a lovely December morning, bright 
and cold, the air frosty, the quantity of snow 
which had fallen in the night forming a thick 
white mantle, and. giving in its white unsul- 
lied purity a new beauty to the grounds. 

Guy, looking atthefeir white scene, could not 
help comparing the snow to Poppie; like her 
girlish heart it was white and pure once, but 
who could tell how soon it might be sullied. 
He turned away with a shadder, just as the 
Earl and his favoured guest appeared, 

Dolly and her governess never joined the 
family at breakfast, chietly because the meal 
was partaker of atten o'clock ; and both being 
early risera and endowed with healthy appe- 
tites, they grew uncomfortably hungry before 
the gong soanded. Their absence, therefore, 
Was quite a matter of course, and there was 
nothing to distinguish this breakfast from that 
of other mornings, except that an acute ob- 
server might have noticed Guy Forrester 
barely touched his food, and never by word or 
look noticed the presence of his quondam 
friend, Ira Vernon, 

Poor Guy ! Hisidol had fallen from its pedes- 
tal. Never more. couldhe think of Poppie as an 
innocent simple-minded child ; but even now, 





worthiness, he felt noanger against her.com- 
pom with the fury which had awoke in hig 
1eart at the thought of Vernon's treachery. 
How any creature calling himself a man, 
much less aa English gentleman, could de. 
mean himself to threaten @ helpless girl—how 
any man who professed to love a woman 
could deliberately set himself to blight her 
life because. she didnot. return his affestion— 
these were the problems Guy could not solve. 
Last night he had felt-ready to jadge the poor 
little governess very harshly ; this morning he 
could only pity her for being at the mercy of 
such a hear Opp OF A 


“T wish T had bean Kin to her, 






Bie a rene 





vid you were ill, ¥ 
would drive us into toma @ 
i have promised Dolly ghgaii 
me presents for her Christaaga 
Mugle and Sir Ira are going to & @ 
Mneeting, so I cannot expsote 


escort.” a ’ 
*T shall be delighted!” said fa 
}Was true. He much preferre 3 
gentle Countess and her Bitle 
his uncle and Sir Ira undeg: 
Bstances. Besides, of 90 





y wi 
Countess, smiling. “I wish you would ring 
the bell, Guy, and she shall come to hear the 
good news?” 

Guy was his little cousin’s idol. According 
to all rales of precedent Lady Dorothea ought 
to have attached herself to Sir Ira, who 
carried her home through the storm, and 
placed her safely in her mother's arms. But 

olly in this partic was Lady pro's 
Only child. Sho disliked the Baronet as 
heartily as her mother, and being too young to 
understand concealments took no pains to hide 
her feelings. 

The Earl looked up hastily. 

‘You will have a cold drive, Katey., Jasi 
look at the snow!” 

“We can wrap up warmly, anda path has 
been swept to the Lodge. After that, you 
know, it is a high road all the way. We shall 
do very well; perhaps, though, it is hardly 
fair to. expose Guy to.such a frost after his 
seven years in land,” 

Guy smiled. 

‘‘E shall enjoy it. Ah, here comes Dolly! ” 
as her little ladyship’ appeared —a very pretty 
picture in her short black velvet foot. and 
thin black silk stockings. 

Bat Dolly shook her head when told of the 
proposed excursion. 





when her owa lips had told him of her un- 


“Not to-day, mother,” she said firmly, “ it 
wouldn’t be kind.” F 





“ Why not?” inquired Gay, pleased at the 
reason. but not understanding it in the least. 
“Whom would it vex if we went shopping 
this.morning? ’ 

** Poppie.”’ 

**Poppie will come too,” said Lady Munro, 
quietly. ‘She is nearly as fond of shopping 
as you are, Dolly.” 

** Bat she's ill!” 

If a thunderbolt had been launched at their 
heads, two of the party could not have shown. 
more consternation than they betrayed at this 


innocent _ 
ets ome face grow white as 
hand, a 


death, and » drop the- delicate 






nd let it fallin a dozen 


> Orti | 


N oagpied a cup of tea anda plate of 

a oppie Bes. great Stearic with 
her ;;im fact, she ee ai the girl as a kind of 
personal charge, and looked carefully after her 
comfort and well-being. 

“T don't think Miss Smith has ever got 
over the fright of that evening in the snow- 
storm,’ she observed, respectfally, tothe Coun- 
tess. 4‘ I wish you. would let the doctor see 
her again, my lady.” 

‘‘IT have been thinking of it myself. If she 
seems ill this morging, nurse, I shall keep her 
in bed and send for him.” 

Lady Munro was in front: she opened, the 
door and entered the pretty room herself. Not 
until nurse had followed, and it had closed on 
both, did either glance towards the bed. At the 
same. instant their eyes turned in that direc- 
tion, and » great terror filled their hearts, for 
| the poor, pretty little governess was not there. 
Narse put down the tray, and, for once, for- 
| getfal of her lady’s presence, sank into a Chair ; 

then, putting her apron over her face, 
barst into tears, 
| “Hash!” said the Countess, gravely, 
“there will be time enough for mere grief 
niga now we must think what ia to be 
lone.” 

Nurse gulped down her sobs, and tried to 
obey her mistress, The tears were in Lady. 
Munro's own eyes. 

Qae glance round the room, and she, knew 








that whatever had happened to Poppie must 
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have happened houra before. She had never 
been to bed at al! ; she had not even madeany 
preparations for retiring; there was no pretty 
disarray of girlish trifies on the dressing-table 
—everything was in chill, stiff order, except 
an empty wine-glass standing on the mantel- 
piece, which had probably contained thé dose 
nurse had mixed so carefully. 

“Was it late when you saw her?” asked poor 
Lady Munro, striving to form some theory as 
to Poppie’s absence, and failing utterly. 

‘“‘T¢ was,” confessed nurse. ‘‘ You see, my 
lady, I had been finishiag the things I'm going 
to send my daughter for a Christmas present, 
and I didn’t notice how time went. Miss 
Smithlooked terrribly iil, and she was wrapped 
up in a thick shawl ‘as though she could 
not bear the cold; bat I never thought there 
was anything more the matfer than an extra 
bad headache, which a good night's rest would 
set to rights.” 

“She never went fo bed-—she must have 
gone to her room, because there is the wine- 
glass. Nurse, are you sure it was a mild opiate 
you gave her?” 

“It was just a few drops of chlorodyne in 
water, my lady. I've taken more myself many 
@ time, and been the better for it.” 

‘‘ But where can she be—what am I to do? 
I can’t bear to publish the poor girl's flight ; 
people might think she had done something 
wrong, and fied in terror of being found 
out!” 

‘‘They never would believe any harm of 
Miss Smith,” returned nurse, who wad staunch 
in her likes and dislikes. “ Asking your lady- 
ship’s pardon for seeming to contradict you, 
but it’s my belief no one who’ had ever seen 
her gweet, pretty face could harbour an ill- 
thought of her. I wish I was is suré she was 
alive and well as I am that she’s never done 
aught to make us blush for her.” 

The words gave Lady Munro an idea. 

“You have thought of something, nurse,” 
she cried eagerly. “ What is it?” 

‘“‘ I have heard, my lady, there’s some people 
who can’t stand these sleeping things —whom 
they make. what you call light-headed. I’m 
thinking if might have. beén that with her, 
poor lamb, and she's wandered off no one knows 
where.” 

Lady Munrotrembled. Far better edacated 
than her servant she saw the force of this 
reasoning at once, Poppies was not in the 
house, therefore she must be out of it, only 
where? How could they find her ? 

‘*T&é would be better to search the grounds, 
my lady,” suggested Narse; ‘and I'm sure 
you're not fit to see to it. Hadn't I better 
find Mr, Forrester and tell him you want to 
speak to him ?”’ 

* That will be a good plan ; and nurse, don't 
let this get abroad. Just say Miss Smith is 
very ill. I don’t want the Eiri tobe troubled. 
I would like to keep it from him and Sir Ira 
Vernon.” 

“Very well, my lady. I’m thinking if she 
has gone to her last’ home, poor dear, the 
baronet’s a sight to: answer for.” 

“Sir Tral” and Lady Munro’ started 
terribly ; this was » morning of revelations to 
her. “ What in the world had he to do with 
Miss Smith ?’’ 

“He wanted to marry her, my Iady.” 

Nonsense; he hardly spoke to her.” 

‘* Anyway, he used to come to her school- 
room two or three times a week, and persecute 
her till she looked like a poor little white 
ghost because she wouldn’t have anything to 
say to him,” 

“Nurse! are you sure?” 

“I'm that certain, my lady; I'd have told 
you long ago all the poor child was suffering, 
only she begged me, in her pretty way, not to. 
I don’t know what power he had over her, 
but she went in mortal terror of Sir Ira.” 

Lady Munro began to feel she could not 
stand much more, It seemed from these dis- 


closures she had been living in se!fish repose, 
wrapped up in her own interests, while under 
her eyes a drama which bid fair to have a 
tragic ending had been going on. She walked 


feebly back to her own boadoir as one 
stricken with some sudden blow, and then 
sitting down she despatched nurse in search 
of her husbind's nephew. 

“My dear ant,” exclaimed Guy, the 
moment he c&tght sight of her face, “ whut 
has happened?” 

“Stin¢ the door, please, Gay, and promise 
to keep my secret. I am in terrible trouble. 
Miss Smith has disappeared.” 

In one instant the strong man felt as though 
his heart would snap in twain, so terrible was 
his pain. Fool that he had been to assure 
himself Poppie’s failings had conquered his 
infatuation. Why, had she been the peerless, 
perfeot creature ke once fancied her he could 
not have suffered more at the news of her 
peril than he endured now. A few words, and 
he knew as much as the Countess—indeed far 
more—for his interview with Poppie the night 
before explained much that was stilla mystery 
to Lady Munro. 

‘* What is to be done ?”’ 

“The grounds must be searched at once. If 
you will trust me TI think, with the help of 
my own man Hawkins, who has stood by me 
in more than one danger, I can undertake the 
search without exciting the attention of any 
of the household.” 

“Then you think nurse is right, and that 
Sir Ira Vernon was the poor child's lover.” 

“Say rather her persecntor! Yes, [ am 
certain of it. My own idea is she has fled to 
escape him.’’ 

Lady Munro shook her head. 

‘« That is quite impossible. She had only to 
come to me, and I would have made him leave 
her alone ; besides, she could have fefs openly 
in the daytime. I can’t believe she would 
creep out of the castle like a fugitive at mid- 
night without a word of advice. Besides, she 
has left all her property bshind her, and her 
last act was to swallow a sleeping draught. 
Girls don’t do that when they meditate run. 
ning away.” 

“My opinion rem itis the sane,” said Guy, 
gravely, feeling the blessing from Poppie 
invoked on him the night before was indeed 
her farewell. ‘‘ But perhaps you will tell me 
yours 7” 

The Gountess trembled. 

“T think the draught made hé? light-headed, 
and that she wandered unconsdiously out into 
the grounds.”’ 

“T wish I could think go!” 

“Why? It # possible!” 

‘* If it were so we should at least have cer- 
tainty. However terrible her fate we should 
know it, but I can’t agree to your theory. Aunt 
Kathleen. There are two things which to my 
mind totally disprove it.” 

And those?” A 

©The opiate could not have taken effect 
immediately. Before it influence? her brain 
she would surely have had time to go to bed, 
or at least commence her preparations,” 

* And the other fact?” 

“Nurse says she Came to her in a heavy 
woollen dress, with a thick shawl on.” 

‘‘And in the drawing-room she wore a black 
lace dress, showing her throat and arms. I see 
your conclusion, but she !o‘t us almost directly 
after dinner, and spent the evening in the 
schoolroom. Feeling cold it is most likely she 
changed her dress at once.’ 

‘“‘ She did not.” 

‘“* How can you tell?” 

‘“T met her as I was going to bed. She was 
turning from the schoolroom towards the pic- 
ture gallery, and she was then dressed pre- 
cisely as she was at dinner. This might be 
half-an-hour before she came to nurse, there- 
fore her thick dress and shawl were only 
assumed quite late at night, and to my mind, 
were donned but for one purpose—flight.”  ~ 
The Countess shivered. 

“Tt don’t like’it,” she said, sadly. “‘ Anyway, 
it is terrible! That she should have lost her 
senses and wandered into the grounds, poor 
child, at the dead of night is bad enough; 
but I think you are right, and the alternative 





you sugges$ is worse.” 


** And I am sure of it.” 

‘What made her go, Gay? Why coxld she 
not trust in me? I loved her dearly. I never 
spoke an unkind word to her. Why could she 
not tell.me of her troubles, and lef me he!p 
her?” 

Guy shook his he2d. 

“Sine was afraid of Vernon. 
can suggest.” 

‘But be can’t marry her against her will; 
she must have known that.” 

“[ think,” and Gnuy’s face flashed through 
his bronzed skin as he said it, ‘ there was 4 
secret in her life, and, he knowing it, traded 
on his knowlejge.”’ 

‘“‘[ don’t believe it !” 

“T must go,” and Mr. Forrester rose with 
a heavy sigh. ‘“ Before my uncle and Sir Ira 
return you shall know the truth, so far as 
the gronnds are concerned; but I warn you I 
don’t believe we shall fiud any clue to Miss 
Smith there. I think it would be better if 
you can bring yourself to do it; to look 
through her things and see if you can find 
any clae to her friends and her past life.” 

‘* She had no friends, but an elderly lady, a 
governess like herself. ‘She came to me 
through an advertisement. Her letters were 
dated from a library, and my replies sent to 
the same place.” 

Guy started. It dawned upon him if ever 
woman exposed herself as an easy prey for 
deception it was his aunt. 

She had accepted Miss Smith solely on the 
faith of a letter from Mrs. Disney, which 
letter he well knew referred ‘to quite a differ- 
ent person. About the real girl, the living, 
breathing Poppie, who had moved about in 
their midst, Lady Munro knew nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing. She might have been a street 
I arab,.or a dake’s danghter, for all the certainty 
the Countess possessed of her antecedents. 

It Was a melancholy task. Even had he not 
loved the missing girl as his own life, theré 
would have been something sad in scouring 
those snow-clad grounds in search of the 
| little figare he had last seen altve and in health. 

Hawkins proved worthy his master's confi- 
| dence, and entered into the quest with enthu- 
siasm. 

** Not dne of the Castle people shall get ar 
inkling of if from mé, sir,” he assured Mr. 
Forrester. ‘ But, dear me, it's a sed thing’; 
and I’m thi:king, sir, with the weather as 
cold as it is, there’s littlé’ chancé of the poor 
young lady being alive if she’s lain on the 
ground all night.” 

For three hours master and man pursued 
their dreary task ; then they met byagreement 
at a little rastic arbour, not far from the lodge 
gates. 

“T have not seen # single trace,” said Guy, 
gravely. “I am ready to swear Miss Smith 
has never been throngh the grounds, Can you 
say 4s much, Hawkins?” 

** No, sir.” 

Guy started. 

‘Yon mean that you have found her?” 

“No sir, bub she’s been there.” 

“* How do you kriow?”’ 

Hawkins dived into his pocket, and pro- 
duced a little handkerchief of fire, white, 
cambric, bordered with lace, and bearing—in 
spite of its exposure to the ai¢—the dainty 
perfume of the wood: violet. 

‘There is no mark,” (admitted Hawkins, 
as if he felt his master was &bout to dispute 
his statement, ‘bat I’mas positive it’s Miss 
Smith's as though I'd seéd her drobpit. Yoa 
see, sir, I've’ met her out many 4 time with 
the Burt's little daughter, anid I ve noticed the 
scenf again and again. I couldn’t be mis- 
taken.” 

‘No, it is hers,” admitted Guy, who re- 
membered seeing the cobwebby trifle in 
Poppie’s hand the night before. ‘Iam sure 
of that. but where did you find it?” 

* Pl show yon, sir.” 

He Ted the way to a spot at no great dis- 
tance, where a ruatic stile séparated the Ard- 
more grounds from the public road. He pointed 
to the lowest step. 


That is all I° 
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“Tt was just here, sir.” 

“ There are no footprints,” objected Guy. 

“No sir,’ said Hawkins, reflectively. “I 
thought of that, but I’ve spoken to the game- 


- keeper, whose work keeps him out late, and he 


says the snow didn’t begin before one. Depend 
upon it, when Miss Smith crossed the stile no 
snow had fallen, and so it stands to reason she 
couldn't leave her footprints in it.” 

Guy looked thoughtful. 

“You think she did cross it?” 

‘* She must have, sir. She wouldn’t be likely 

tccome so far and then turn back.”’ 

“Ard this is the Norton-road; it takes 
us right away from Rock Ferry.” 

“lf the young lady wanted to hide herself, 
sir, she'd never go anigh Rock Ferry. The 
Castle family is too well known there. Now 
there’s a station at Norton, where I don’t sup- 
pose anyone would ever have seen her before. 
If you ask me what I think, sir, it’s that Miss 
Smith’s gone to Nortox, and taken train from 
there to London.” 

Guy smiled half sadly at this logic. 

** And how far is Norton?” 

‘* A matter of ten miles sir.” 

Ten miles at dead of night in biting Decem- 
ber cold, with the snow-flakes falling on her 
defenceless head! 

Gny wondered how he could have slept 
while she was in such peril. 

“Hawkins, will you go back to the Castle 
and ask to eee the Countess. Tell her all, and 
say I have ridden over to Norton, and that it 
is quite possible I may have to go on to Lon. 
don. If I am not back in two hours she must 
conclude I have started, and make whatever 
excuse she thinks best to the Earl for my 
absence.” 

¢ Yes, sir.” 

Gay’s horse—a noble grey—was little the 
worse for the morning's service. It carried him 
te Norton at a brisk trot, and he found the 
railway station (built since the days when he 
knew,every store of his unole's property), little 
better than a mere shed, with an official to act 
as porter, booking-clerk, ticket-collector, and 
station-master combined. This man answered 
Guy’s questions with perfect civility. 

‘Yes, he was on duty when the first parlia- 
mentary train left that morning. She went 
about six o'clock, being a little late, and there 
was but one passenger. Know her? No, 
he'd never seen her before. She looked a lady, 
but she was white from head to foot with 
snow, so he couldn't see much of her; she took 
a third-class ticket for London, and she 
hadn't any luggage, he was sure of that.” 

Guy felt his fears change to certainties. 

“* When is the next train for London?” 

**Coming in now.” 

“Could you manage to send this horse 
back to Ardmore—I will make it worth your 
while?” 

The compound functionary agreed ; then as 
clerk he issued Guy's ticket, as porter pro- 
claimed,— 

** London train, London train.”’ 

And finally as, inspector, clipped a minute 
particle out of the before-named ticket, when 
Mr. Forrester was seated, and as station- 
master issued the advice. 

“If you change at the junction, sir, you'll 
catch the London express, It'll make a dif- 
ference of three hours in the time of your get- 
ting to Paddington.” 

Gay obeyed the advice, but still the short 
winte:’s day was over, and gaslight reigned 
when he found himself at the bustling termi- 
nus. Money is not all powerful, but it will 
do much. Bilver keys smoothed Mr. Forres- 
ter's way wonderfully on this occasion, 
since they produced for him the official who 
had been on duty when the parliamentary 
train from Norton arrived; and this personage, 
beaming under the inflaence of such liberal 
treatment as he rarely met with, recollected 
he bad noticed a young lady, a mere scrap of 
a thing—«] mort a child—dressed in black, and 

with « scared look on her face. 

‘‘I remember her perfectly, sir. I felt sorry 
for her, she had such asad face, and I'm a 





father myself. I can’t tell you where she 
went to, but Ican do the next best thing. I 
put her into a cab, and there's the driver, a 
right-down honest fellow, which was why I 
picked him out, seeing she was alone.” 

Guy decided finding fugitives was perfectly 
easy, or else he had mistaken his roll in life, 
and nature and Providence both intended 
him for a detective. With a second gratuity 
to his informant he beckoned the cabman, 
and commenced the examination which he be- 
lieved would tell him all he sought. 

‘*You drove a young lady from here this 
morning?’’ he began anxiously. ‘“ A slight, 
fair girl, dressed in black?” 

‘With a sad face?” put in the cabman, 
‘*and a smile that somehow cut one up.” 

‘*Yes—yes!” assented Guy. “Tell me 
where she is! I will make it worth your 
while.” 

** Are you a friend of hers?” 

“Tam, indeed.” 

“Then I wish you’d been here sooner. I 
don’t want your money, sir, to make me tell 
you all I knows. It will be a sort of relief to 
me, perhaps, for I tell you I haven't been able 
to get the fare out of my head ever since.” 

Guy looked his eagerness, 

*‘She gave me an address, and I drove her 
to it. I don’t remember the name of the street 
or the number, but it wouldn’t matter if I 
did. The young lady I fancy expected her 
friends there, for she jamped out and ran up 
the steps as bright as possible. A woman 
came to the door, and the child—she weren't 
much more—asked her something, I couldn’é 
hear what, but I caught the answer,— 

*““*Gone away yesterday, miss, and left no 
address.’ 

“She (that’s my fare, sir) asked something 
else, and the woman answered roughly, ‘ Can't 
say, she ain’t coming back here!’ then the 
door shut to with a bang, and my r little 
fare came back to me. She asked me how 
much she had to pay, and be sure I didn’t 
ov e her. She gave methe money, and 
then she stood there leaning against the rail- 
irgs, acrying as if her heart would break. I 
waited a bit, but perhaps she thought I was 
watching her, for presently she turned and 
walked straight down the street slowly, and 
with her face bent as though she hardly knew 
what she was doing. She turned towards 
Oxford-street, and there in the crowd I lost 
sight of her, but I’m thinking it’ll be many a 
long day before I forget her pretty face, and 
her big, sad brown eyes.” 


Guy pressed something into cabby’s hand‘ 


and turned away. Not even last night, when 
Poppie told him with her own lips she was an 
adventuress, had he felt as he felt now. He 
could only think of her as his pretty girl-love, 
his ideal of womanly sweetness. All doubts 
of her, all memory of her confession, were 
lost in the fearful consciousness that she had 
taken her fate into ber own hands; that the 
one friend she had counted on had failed her, 
and that with her sad heart and her sweet 
childlike face she was alone in London! 


(To be continued.) 
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A Louxvury.—Ice is considered a luxury in 
Germany. The iceman takes his cart up toa 
customer's door and carefully weighs the ice 
out to him in a little bucket. A fishmonger, 
who in London would buy, say at least five 
hundred pounds of ice, in Germany buys five 
pounds. The iceman keeps his stock under 
lock and key, it is so valuable. The ice is 
<hopped up fine like loaf sugar, and weighed 
out in a spring ecale. In weighing it the 
dealer is careful to give no more than the ex- 
act amount, just as much as the cheesemonger 
here is when weighing oat butter at eighteen- 
pence a pound, One waggon in Germany will 
supply the demands of thirty-five thousand 
persons. A family ice box holds about two 
pounds of chopped ice, and only well-to-do 
people can afford the luxury. 





A SONG OF TO-DAY. 


From Progression’s templed height, 
Where the teeming arts are born, 

Far across the vanquished night 
Peals the music of the morn. 

Not a voice that halts and stamn ers; 
Bat its trenchant rhythm is bl nt 
With the ring of wheels and ham mers, 

In a grand accompaniment- 


Forward, hark! The hills are red 
With the splendours of the dawn ; 
And with steady, measured tread, 
Lo! the age is marching on, 
Under mightier constellations, 
To a nobler,range and time, 
Rank and file the seried nations 
Move in unison sublime. 


Poets, dreaming useless dreams 
To the lilt of pastoral reeds, 
Up! and choose ye sturdier themes, 
Fitted to the popular needs ; 
In these days of push and thrift 
We have learned a lustier song, 
That the race is to the swift, 
And the battle to the strong. 


Shame to him wbo shirka and waits, 
Jostled by the hurrying press, 
When an hundred open gates 
Lead to glory and success ; 
While determined plack and vim 
May retrieve a crushing fall, 
There is scant excuse for him 
Who is crowded to the wall. 


Ye who sit with folded hands, 
Waiting for auspicious skies, 

Rouse and burst your slothful bands 
Ere another seize the prize. 

Find some honest work to do— 
There are ever ways untried— 

If one door is shut on you, 
Push! and set another wide. 


Up! Bedoing! Something gain— 
Birive for something, great or small ; 
True endeavour is not vain, 
And the arts have room for all ; 
Lay the failures and abuses 
Of the past upon the shelf ; 
Put your powers to worthy uses, 
od helps him who helps himself. 
; E. A. B. 





A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
—!0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


« Wrircn murder against Roy Fraser! "’ 

The words, spoken by her fathers lips, 
burnt themselves in letters of fire on poor 
Marjorie’s brain, and she had only just strength 
enough to totter from the library, where they 
were spoken, into her own little sitting-room, 
before she fell down on the floor, as nearly 
fainting as she had ever been in her life. 

She had waited with miserable impatience 
for her father's return from the inquest, but 
at the same time, with a hope almost amount. 
ing to assurance, that its result would be the 
liberation of Roy, and therefore the news of 
what had really transpired was all the greater 
shock. Would the judge and jury at the 
assizes take the same view as the Coroner had 
done, and would he be hanged ? wih 

The girl shuddered convulsively as the idea 
presented itself—it seemed too horrible even to 
think of, and yet it was a possibility that 
would have to be faced. 

As her self-sontrol returned to her she got 
up and went to the window, feeling as though 
she should stifle for want of air, and there she 
gat, immovable as a statue, for over au hour, 
while all sorts of thoughts chased each other 
through her brain. 
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“Many waters will not quench love,” and 
even his own conduct, bad as she imagined it 
to have been, could not make her feelings 
change. Hers was a heart like Juliet’s or 
Imogen’s, which, given once, was given for 
all eternity. 

Luckily the Squire had ridden over to a 
farm where alterations were being made, and 
Geoffrey accompanied him, so that the girl 
was left to herself, free to indulge in the 
misery of undisturbed meditations. She pic- 
tured vividly enough Roy’s state of mind— 
his friendlessness and terrible reflections, and 
once even determined to ask her father’s leave 
to go and see him, and tell him she did not 
doubt his innocence. But second thoughts 
forbade this as an impossibility, for what 
claim had she on him, or he on her, now that 
his own act had severed the tie between 
them ? 

At half-past four her maid brought her in 
a cup of tea, and after she had drunk it she 
put on her hat, and went out in the grounds, 
pursued by a spirit of restlessness that really 
would not let her stay in the house. 

At the bottom of the avenue she paused by 
a gate, and as she did so was accosted by a 
short, bright eyed man, who took his hat off 
to her, and who was none other than our 
friend the detective. 

“‘ Miss Wyndham, I presume?” 

Marjorie gave a languid assent. She was 
too listless even to feel surprise at the address. 

“Will you permit me a few words with 
you?” said Wise, after assuring himself that 
there was no one abont likely to overhear 
their conversation. ‘‘My name is Wise, and 
Iam trying to gather evidence in favour of 
Mr. Roy Fraser, who, as you are doubtless 
aware, is charged with the crime of murder.” 

He was watching her keenly as he spoke, 
and he saw a sudden flaeh of crimson stain 
the pallor of her cheeks, while her hands 
clasped each other in an access of excitement. 

If she could give him no help it was, at 
least, clear that she was deeply interested in 
the cace. ‘i 

“ Yes,” she said, quickly, and with a sort of 
breathless gasp in her voice. 

“I understand that Mr. Fraser was down 
here, superintending some architectural work, 
for two or three months?” 

‘He was.” 

* And it struck me that perhaps you, hav- 
ing seen a good deal of him, might give me 
some information that would be of use.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T fear not. I know nothing that bears on 
the crime.” 

Her voice faltered a little as she spoke, for 
what she did know was certainly not in Roy's 
favour. 

The detective was silent for a few seconds. 
He was uneasily conscious that he was per- 
forming his task rather awkwardly, and from 
the estimate he had formed of Miss Wynd- 
ham it seemed to him that candour was his 
best chance of getting anything from her. 

‘I will be frank with you, Miss Wynd- 

ham,” he said, presently, ‘‘and trust to your 
kindness to forgive me if I make a mistake, 
Desperate cases require desperate remedies, 
as you know, and Mr. Fraser’s case is getting 
desperate. He confesses he came to Wyndham- 
stowe twice with a specific purpose in view 
that had nothing to do with Mrs. Fanning, 
but what that purpose was he refuses to say. 
Now—excuse me for speaking plainly—I have 
beard it whispered about that he very much ad- 
mired you, and it hasoccurred tome that his ob- 
ject in visiting Wyndhamstowe was to see you ; 
‘but he declines to acknowledge it, because he 
does not wish to drag your name into this 
wretched business. Do you think I am 
right?” 
_. Marjorie looked puzzled and distressed. If 
it had not been for that letter she would have 
said at once the detective’s surmise was cor- 
rect; but after giving her up, Roy could cer- 
tainly have had no desire to see her. 


was not to see me—it could nob have beea to 
see me—surely not!” 

The last two words were spoken more to her- 
self than to him, and their utterance told Wise 
a good deal. Evidently their relations bad 
been such that it would not have surprised 
her if Fraser had made a visit to Wyndham- 
stowe, in order to see her. 

‘‘ Miss Wyndham,” said the detective, very 
earnestly, ‘‘I am going to run the risk of 
offending you; but indeed I wish to save Mr. 
Fraser’s life, if it be possible, and so I'll waive 
ceremony. Will you let me ask you if you are 
engaged to Mr. Fraser?” 

The blood rushed in a swift red flood to 
Marjorie’s cheeks, and she drew up her neck 
as if her first impulse had been to rebuke the 
daring questioner. She checked it, and 
answered the question. 

‘IT am not engaged to Mr. Fraser.” 

“ But you were?” 

“I decline to say more, but,”—as she was 
turning away—‘I refer you to Mr. Fraser 
himself; and you may tell him that, if he 
thinks it will aid his defence, he has my full 
permission to declare everything that has 
passed between us.” 

What this permission meant to the proud 
girl, whose maidenhood had shrunk like a 
sensitive plant, from even the coupling of a 
man’s name with her own, may be better 
imagined than described; and as she spoke, 
she turned round and walked back to the 
house, leaving Wise full of an admiration 
that the brilliant beauty of Ermentrude Sey- 
mour had never won from him. 

‘‘$he’s thoroughbred—thoroughbred to the 
backbone,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and if she 
isn’t engaged to young Fraser now they are 
in love with each other, that’s quite clear.” 

And certainly it was impossible for a girl of 
her nature to give a more absolute proof of 
love, than Marjorie had just given. 

Still, it had not materially aided Wise, and 
on his return to the Court he asked Lord St. 
Croix if it was his intention to see Fraser on 
the following morning. 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘and you can come 
with me if you like,” 

“‘T don’t think I shall,’’ observed the detec- 
tive, with slow thoughtfulness. ‘‘ Mr. Fraser 
will be more communicative to you than he is 
likely to be to me, who am a stranger to him, 
so I'll wait until your interview is over, and 
then shall be able to form an idea how to go 
on from what you tell me. I will however, 
give youa few notes of the questions I more 
particularly want answered.’ 

He did so, and with these in his pocket St. 
Croix went to the ocunty jail the next morn- 
ing, where, by virtue of Squire Wyndham’s 
authority, he was permitted to see the 
prisoner. 

Poor Roy! These last few niserable days 
had told upon him terribly. He had grown 
thin and worn, and there were dark purple 
rings round his eyes, which told of sleepless 
vigils. In effect he knew quite well how des- 

rate his position was growing, and he felt 
ike a man enmeshed all round with tiny cob- 
webby bands, which, for all their fragile ap- 
pearance, were yet as strong and firm as steel 
or iron, 

But there was some other trouble added to 
the fact of his imprisonment—a yet more 
poignant anguish, which had to do with Mar- 
jorie. 

“‘Well!’’ St. Croix said, cheerfully, as he 
entered, and shook hands. ‘ How goes it 
with you, old boy ?’’ 

‘*Not very well, I’m afraid,” Roy made 
answer, with a faint smile. “I am getting 
rather low-spirited over my condition.” 
“Then you must not get low-spirited—that 
is a very poor return to make for all our efforts 
on your behalf.” 

“T know it, St. Croix, but ’—with a groan, 
and covering his face with his hands—* you 
can’t imagine what it is to lie in this cold, 
narrow cell all night long, trying vainly to 
sleep, and haunted by all kinds of horrors 





4*No,” she said, in a troubled voice, “ it 


and possibilities. I am sure I wonder more 


prisoners don't go mad while awaiting their 
trials!” 

“Ié won’t last very long,’ said the Vis- 
count, soothingly. ‘‘ We are pretty sure of 
proving your innocence before very long.” 

**T doubt it,’’ despondingly, ‘‘even I can cee 
how strong the evidence is against me.” 

‘* Well, at all events, we'll do our best. Wise 
has thrown himself heart and sou! into your 
case, and I have really great confidence in that 
man, although he has been so slow in discover- 
ing the kindly-disposed person who tried to 
lodge a bullet in my heart. But,” changirg 
his tone to one of greater seriousness, ‘it is 
first of all most important that you should be 
entirely frank with me, and although it doea 
not follow that what you say should be made 
public, it is necessary for us to be cognizant 
of all the facts, otherwise our case may fall 
to the ground through basing it on wrong 
premises.”’ 

Fraser thought for a few moments. Firmly 
as he was resolved that Marjorie’s name should 
not be sullicd by being dragged through a 
court of jastice, it yet seemed ungratefal to 
withhold the truth from St. Croix, especially 
after the trouble taken by the latter on his be- 
half, 

Moreover, there was a good deal of common 
sense in the Viscount’s remark, that unless he 
was candid it would be impossible to build up 
a defence on true data. 

‘¢ I will tell you all,’ he said; ‘‘ but on con- 
dition that no one save the detective sha!] hear 


it, and he is first of all to give you a promise , 


not tolet Miss Wyndham’s name be mentioned. 
From you I shall not exact a promise, because 
I know you to be the soul of honour, and 
therefore a promise would be quite unneccs- 
sary.” 

And then he narrated, first of all his cemi- 
engagement to Marjorie—told how, after their 
last meeting, he had written letters to her, all 
of which had remained unanswered, and then 
how he had come to Wyndhamstowe, deter- 
mined to see her, but, as he was passing the 
Lodge had been called in by its mistress, who 
informed him casually that Miss Wyndham 
had gone to spend the day at Woodleigh Court, 
and would not be back till late at night, add- 
ing that her information came through Mar- 
jorie’s maid, who was very friendly with her 
own little servant, Bessie Webber. 

*©Of course,’ went on Roy, ‘I knew then 
that I had had a lost journey, and soI ac- 
cepted Mrs. Fanning’s invitation to stay to 
luncheon, and she began to question me about 
a safe investment for some money she wished 
to put away. It was not much, she said, but 
she was quite alone in the world, and had no 
one to go to for advice, so she would be very 
grateful if I would advise her. 

‘¢ T was really sorry for the woman, who was 
rather fascinating, and readily promised to 
give her all the aid in my power. After lunch- 
eon we somehow began to discuss mesmerism, 
and she said she could convince my unbelief if 
I would give her the chance of mesmerizing 
me. I consented, more because I was sure of 
my own powers of resistance than anything 
else, and she thereupon made passes, and to 
my great surprise, threw me into a magnetic 
slecp, which must have lasted some time, 

‘© Well, a day or so later, I at last received a 
letter from Marjorie; but it was to say our 
engagement (for it amounted to that, although 
we had not called it by that name) was at an 
end, and she never desired to see me again. 
You may imagine my state of mind—” the 
young man’s voice faltered, and he turnedaway 
for a moment—‘'I could not at first believe 
the evidence of my own senses, for my trust 
in her had been perfect ; but there the words 
were in black and white before me. Siill, I 
felt sure that there must be some mistake, and 
50 I resolved to come and see her—insist on 
seeing her, even though she had forbidden it, 
and accordingly I arrived at Wyndhamstowe 
in the evening—for business engagements in 
the day had prevented my coming before. 

‘“‘ Now, as you know, the Lodgeis between the 





station and the Abbey, and as I passed it, Mrs. 
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Fanning came running down the garden, and 
literally forced me to come into the house, by 
telling me she had news of Marjorie fo give 
me. The news proved to be the ramour that 
she was engaged to her cousin, Mr, Geoffrey 
Wyndham.” 

** And that I believe to be a fact,” said St, 
Croix, filling up the pause. 

‘“« Yes,” Roy returned, moodily, ‘I suppose 
it is true—indeed, Ivnever doubted it, even 
when Mrs. Fanning first told me, for she would 
have no reason for deceiving me; and besides 
it explained the mystery of Marjorie’s own 
letter. At first T was half stupefied, and I 
believe it was Mrs. Fanning’s own strange be- 
haviour that finally roused me. She herself 
seamed very excited, her eyes flashed, and the 
colour came and went in her cheeks, and her 
whole appearance betrayed wild passion of 
some kind. She told me not fo despair, for 
Geoffrey Wyndham would never marry his 
cousin—she would not permit it; and when I 
asked for an explanation of her strange words, 
sha replied that the time had not yet come 
when it might be given, bat I might put faith 
in her assurance, Afterwards, I.asked for her 
authority on the point of Marjorie’s engage- 
ment, and she gave Marjorie’s own maid, who 
it appears, had been at the Lodge a few min- 
utes before I myself camein. Finally, when 
I left the house, I had nof quite made up my 
mind whether I would still insist on seein 
Marjorie or not. At one moment it seem 
folly and presumption, and the next, my Bas 
sion overcame ke Sages 3 and I resoved to 
rnn any risk in order to hear from her own 





| till, [don’t think such was the case, and 


lips whether she really had been false to me. | 


So I wandered about the wood for an hour or 


the pistol. You say he lives in Scotland? ” 


80, my mind in a tumult, and at last wounded | 


pride gained the mastery, and I resolved to go 


woman whose treachéry had so tortured me.” 

St. Croix had listened very attentively to 
this recital, and when it was finished, he 
stretched forth his hand, and silently preased 
that of Roy’s, in token of a sympathy he 
would not trust himself to express in any 
other way. 

“‘T confess I cannot understand it,’’ he said, 
prevestiy. “Women are coquettes, I know, 

ut Miss Wyndham strikes one as being so far 
above anything of that kind.” 

“That's just the point” eagerly returned 
Roy. ‘I would have staked my life on her 
faith, and I felt there was some mystery in 
her conduct that I determined to find out.” 

‘‘One thing strikes me in your narrative,” 
added the Viscount; “how did Mrs. Fanning 
know that you came to see Marjorie?” 

‘She said she had heard tales of our being 
engaged, or as she put it, ‘ sweet on each other,’ 
and when she taxed me with it I suppose she 
read the truth in my eyes. She professed to 
be most sympathetic, and even to entertain 
very friendly sentiments towards me, on ac- 
count of the kindness she said I had shown 
her. I suppose it was because of this that she 
offered to take letters from me to Marjorie, 
ae ayer quite disappointed because I re- 

aged.” 

“She was upto no good—that’s my opin- 
ion !’’ St. Croix observed, and perhaps the 
opinion was now shared by Fraser himself. 

‘‘Now,” added the Viscount, drawing the 
p3per from his pocket, on which Wise had 
written his list of questions, “ there is another 
point to be cleared up. Where did you get 
that unfortunate pistol from ?” 

“Tt was my father’s, but it was given me 
by my grandfather after his son’s death. I 
believe my: father became possessed of it 
during his travels, and that there was some 
history attached to it, but I really cannot 
tell you what itis!” 

“We could learn it from your grandfather, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, no donbt you could!” 

. And he is to be found at Glen Royal, 
still?” 

** Yes,’ returned Fraser, moodily. 

‘* You have not made up your quarrel with 
him?” 


’ galled Glen Royal. 


up to town and see if I could not forget the | 1 my 
, way,” retarned the detective, grimly; and the 


‘| room of a fine old mansion, stan 


blood was less 





“ No, and never shall. It was not likely I 
was going to desert my mother because her 
atrician than that of the 
man she married—and those were the. only 
terms on which I conld have retained my 
grandfather's favour. He is welcome to leave 
his estates to whomsoever he likes. My 
poor mother !” Roy exclaimed, with a sudden 
access of emotion. ‘“ How will she bear 
knowledge of my miserable Rethon,t 4 

‘Have you written to her?” 

“ Yes, and said that business prevented my 
coming to her, as I wished todo. I have also 
written and asked her nurse and doctor 
keep,the newspspers away from her, although, 
poor thing! I fear she is too ill to be allowed 
to read anything.” 

And soon afterwards Lord St. Croix was 
warned that he had stayed long enough, and 
thereupon left. the jail. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


As nearly verbatim as he could, St..Croix told 
Wise all that had passed between himself and 
Roy, and the detective nodded his head as if 
satisfied, at the conclusion of the narrative. 

“Tt looks as if Mrs. Fanning herself had 
been in love with Mr. Fraser,” remarked. 


we must look for some other solution of the 
puzzle. So she put him into & magnetic 
trance, did she ? Foolish fellow to let her do 
it! "Well, my next P= biter will be to see 
his grandfather, and learn what I can about 


“Yes, not far from Glasgow, at a place 


It is a long journey.” 
“T shall have plenty to think of on 


next morning he was up betimes, started: 
for Scotland—not by any means p at 
having to leave Woodleigh Court at this pre- 
cise juncture. 

Of the details of the journey it is unneces- 
sary to speak, for they were common 
enough, and have nothing to do with our 
story ; but on the day following his departure, 
Wise found himself ina large and handsome 
, g opposite 
a grey-haired, stern-faced man, in whose fea- 
tures he fancied he could trace some resem- 
blance to Roy. - 

The detective was not a gentleman whom it 
was easy to take at a disadvantage; and in 
spite of the stiff, unbending manner of his 
host, he gave a short concise account of the 
motives that brought him hither; and, finally, 
asked if Mr. Fraser would kindly tell him 
where his son obtained possession of the pistal 
referred to. 

The old gentleman had listened to the narra- 
tive ir grim silence, without attempting to in- 
terrupt it, bat his eyelids fell as Wise alluded 
to the fact of his grandson being in prison, 
and finally he said,— 

ry i you any donbt of the unhappy boy’s 

ile?” 

x I am assured of his innocence,” declared 
the detective, stoutly. ‘‘ I have seen too many 
murderers not to recognize one when I see 
him, and your grandson is not of the same 
stuff as they are madé of. Whether his inno- 





cence is proved is quite another matter, but 
that he is innocent Iam as certain as that I 


Mr. Fraser drew a deep breath—it might have 
been of relief. but his face never lost its ex- 
pression of cold pride. 

“Tam willing to give you all the informa- 
tion in my power,” he said, “and from your 
description of the pistol, I have no doubt it is 
the one which formerly belonged to my son, 
Roy's father, and was given to him when he 
was & yonng man, by some Spanish lady in. 
Mexico, whom he rescued from drowning. It 


sit here.”’ | 


was a curious present for a lady to give, butit' 
happened that he saw a pair of revolvers one, 
day in her possession and admired them, and | 
while doing so remarked that the initials upon 


them were the same as_his own, R. F. 
Whereupon the lady,caid ste would give him 
one, and did so.” 

“Can you tell me her name?” 

“Yes, for the story interested me, and the 
name struck me too. It was Rosina Fanning 
—by the way, the same name as the, murdered 
woman!” 

They both looked startled at the coincidence, 
which was indeed a sufficiently strange one to 
surprise even the detective. 

‘She was Spanish herself, as I said before,” 
wenton Mr. Fraser, after a pause of a few 


to | moments, ‘and had married an Engli 


who, at the time of which I speak, was dead. 
My son kept up a correspondence with her for 
some time, aud I believe, when he last heard 
from her, she and her infant daughter had left 
Mexico for Australia. That is all the informa- 
tion I can give you on the subject.” 

_ Wize. took the hint, and his leave at the 
same time, and was certainly of opinion that 
his long journey had been made for nothing. 

Mr. Fraser's jicily polite manner, and 
pointed omission of sending any message to 
his grandson, pointed to an anger that time 
had not yet appeased, and Roy’s prospect of 
imheriting the lands to which he had been 
brought up as heir seemed very small in- 


On his return to Woodleigh Court, Wise 
kept silence with regard to the information 
he had obtained, and this was the more easy, 
as St. Croix had gone to town for a couple of 
days to see his father, who had a bad attack 
of gout, and in whose stead he had to transact 
some business. ; 

‘However, directly he got back, the young 
Viscount sought the detective, anxious to 
hear what progress had been made. 

“ don’t fancy you'll think I have been 
idle,” chuckled the detective, in whose private 
sitting-room the conversation took place; “ but, 
as I was not able to be in two places at once, I 
sent to town for one of my friends, who has 


worked with me before to-day, and who has,. 


so far, been successful. You see, my 


place | lord, I felt qnite sure that the person who had 


the sheath of that dagger would do his best to 
get rid of it, likewise the writing-case, -be- 
cause, if either were found in his possession, 
it would look rather bad for him ; so I got this 
pal of mine to thoroughly search the wood, 
and in this he was helped by the keeper Dale, 
who is a shrewd fellow, and knows.every inch 
of the ground. Well, the result is that the 
sheath has been found in a pool which lies 
between the Lodge and Wyndham Abbey, and: 
I haven't the slightest doubt that the writing- 
case will turn up before long. Also I have here 
another impertant clue,” he held up a letter 
as he spoke, so that the Viscount might read 
the address, and the latter started as he saw 
it was directed to 


“ Mrs, Fanning, 

Temperance Hotel, 
Street, 
London, W,’” 


“* When did that arrive ?’’ he asked. 





“I am going to tell you, my lord, but you © 


must let me doit in my own way. Do you 
remember that at the inquest Mrs. Whatmore, 
the landlady of the hotel, said that Mrs: 
Fanning had left her address with her in case 
a letter should come? Well, it struck me, 
that if a letter did come, it might give us some 
important information ; and so, knowing Mrs. 
Whatmore was friendly towards Mr. Fraser, 
I asked her to forward on anything that 
arrived to me—which she did.” 

‘‘ And yeu have opened it?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,”’ replied the detective, coolly, 
‘“‘ We can't afford to be too scrupulous in cases 


| like these, you know, and it behoved me to be 


beforehand with Mr. Constable Manning. 
However, as it happens, the letter is written 
in some foreign tongue—Spanish, I think, go 
I can't make head nor tail of it, Perhaps 
your lordship will be able to translate it for 
me.” 

St. Croix did so, first of all looking at the 
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signature which was that of “ Maraquita 
Cestro,” 

It commenced “ My dear Isabel,” and con- 
gratulated the person to whom if was ad- 
dresced on the success of her journey to Hng- 
land. “I was sure,” if went on, ‘that you 
would eventually find him, and that you would 
prévail upon him to do you justice; but I did 
not think this would happen in so short’a 
time. Many thanks for the money—you need 
net have troubled to repay the loan so soon, 
as I was not in immediate need of it. We 
are going to leave this station next week, and 
shall stay for some time’in Melbourne, 60 if 
you want to write to me, direct to the post- 
office there, ‘and I ‘will call for the letter.’’ 
Then followed details of gossip concerning 
mutual acquaintances, and finally the letter 
concluded. 

‘* I would give a good deal to know who the 
‘him’ alluded to, is,’’ said Wise, as he folded 
up the epistle, and returned it to his pocket. 
“ Itis clear that Mrs, Fanning came*to Eng- 
land quite lately, and with a specific object in 
view—which was to find some man—a lover, 
or husband—who had deserted her. Probably 
he wished to get rid of her, and now that we 
-have found the motive for the murder, we 
shall not have to look véry far for the mur- 
derer. I shouldn’t mind betting you, my 
locd,’’ said Wise, raising his forefinger in 
order to emphasize his words, ‘that I could 
put my hand on the real culprit in half-an- 
hour’s time.” : 

St. Croix started, and looked, as he felt, 
excited. 

“What is his name?’ he asked, bréath- 
lessly. 

The detective put his mouth close to the 
Viscount's ear, and whispered a name which 
made the young man look still more startled. 

“ Nonserise!" he exclaimed. ‘“ You must 
be dreaming.’’ 

“ Never was wider awake in my life.” 

** But I cannot believe it—it seems impos- 
sible?” 

“So do many things, long after they haive 
become facts. Of course, what I have told 
you is simply my own idea. I feel sure of it 
myself, but to convince a jury will be an en- 
tirely different thing, and need a good deal 
of naa Rigen than we hive got at pre- 
8: “4d 

St. Croix began pacing up and down the 
nartow limits of the room, hardly knowing 
whether to take seriously what the detective 
had said, or not. 

“Tf you will kindly take a seat, I'll give 
you my further ideas on the subject,” ob- 
served Wise, with a martyred air, for, as he 
himeelf observed, “the one thing he couldn’t 
stand was to see anybedy prancing up 
and down like a rampant hyena!” “I 


think, after reading that letter, you'll agree 
with me, that having discovered the man of | 


whom she was in search, Mrs. Fanning's 
next movement would be to get as near to him 
as she could without attracting attention, 
and this she effected by coming to the Lodge, 
where he would have no difficulty in visiting 
her, supposing he wished to do so secretly. 
In all probability he often came after dark, 
and it was most likely his voice that Bessie 
Webber heard, when she thought someone 
was quarrelling with her mistress. No doubt 
&@ quarrel did take place, and its ultimate 
result was the murder. 

“But Geoffrey Wyndham Geoffrey Wynd- 
ham!” mrarmured $+. Croix. ‘‘ The man w 
no one has s ted 1” ‘ 

‘*Ah, that is often the case, as you would 
know if you'd seen 'a¢much of criminal inves- 
tigations as Ihave. It is possible that I my- 
self might not have got the idea if I hadn’t 
seen the gentleman before,” added Wise, with 
much frankness. “I was not quite sure at 
first, whether I recognized him, but now I 
have no donbton the subject.”’ 

“ Have you seen him before then?” 

“Yes, misnmy years ago, and this is how it 
happened : 

“I was engaged in a case, where it was 


necessary to get evidence on cominiasion from 
Australia, and so I wes sent over there, and 
during my visit, came in contact with some 
rather rough customers, and amongst them, 
some bush rangers, the chief of whom was 
quite a young chap named Jim Stone—at 
least, that was what he was called, but I don’t 
fancy it was his own name, ali the same. He 
was a real vagabond, but daring as you like, 
and, perhaps on account of his good looks 
was popular both with men and women. 1 
had nothing to do with apprehending him, 


Pand of course, confined myself to my own 


business—in which, I may mention, I was 
very sticcessful—but for all that, [ retained a 
distinct recollection, of the man's face. 
“Well, one day, since I cama to Woodleigh, 
I was strolling through the Wyndhamstowe 
woods, when I saw someone coming towards 
me, whom I fancied I had seen before. I re- 
mained in hiding behind a bush, and had a 
good look at the person—who was none other 
than Mr. Geoffréy Wyndham, Still, I was 
not quite sure, for years had altered him, and 
he had shaved off his beard, so I resolved to 
try an experiment. I climbed up a tree, and 
hid myself well in ‘the branches, and then I 
did ‘a little bit of ventriloquism, by whisper- 
ing his name. ‘Jim Stone!’ I said, and by 
the way in which he started and grew pale I 
knew that my surmise was correct. He was 
quite flabbergasted, and looked round and 


round, but without seeing anyone, and finally 





purse. I cannot manage the journey myself, 
on account of matters here in England that 
imperatively demand my presence, and I am 
rather at a loss to think of anyone.” 

‘*Ease your mind on that score,” said St. 
Croix, quietly. “I will go myself.” 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Harorp’sresolution was made on the impulse 
of the moment; but for all that it was strong 
enough to withstand opposition, and also 
triumphed over his own scruples at leaving 
England on a long veyage so soon after his 
engagement. 

However, he went to Ermentrude and told 
her his motives for wishing to go, and, some- 
what to his surprise, she immediately acquies- 
ced in his decision—even urged him to under- 
take the journey. 

‘You are sure you don’t mind my leaving 
you ?” he said, as in duty bound. 

‘‘ Quite sure,” she returned, readily. Then 
it seemed to strike her that there might be 
jsomething unseemly in this exhibition of 
eagerness, for she added, with downcust eyes, 

‘* Of course I shall be very sorry indeed for 
you to be away; but you are acting on behalf 
' of your friend, and it would be very selfish of 
me to try to keep you back.” 
‘Thank you, Ermentrude. 





That is a very 


walked away, looking rather crestfallen and , noble decision on your part, and it makes the 


frightened. 


“Since then, I have managed to pick up 


bits of information about the gentleman. who, 
it seenis, is now engaged to Miss Wyndham, 
and I find there ‘is a sort of mystery envelop- 
ing him; no oe knows who he is, although 
there are whispers that he assumes to be the 
son of the Sqnire’s eldér brother, and there- 
fore heir to the estates. Now, can’t you see, 
that if he had had any former entanglement 
with this Mrs. Fanning before he left Austra- 
lia, it would be véry awkward for him to be 
reminded of it here in England, where he was 
setting up for a gentleman, and where a know- 


ledge of his former antecedents would be, to 
vot lesist, disagreeable. Do you follow 
me?” 


“Yes,” returned Lord St. Croix, “ I think 
I do, but it sounds more like a romance than 
a story of real life.” ; 
“Ah! my lord, real life holds more’ 
romances than all the novels that ever were 
written ; only you see, the heroes and heroines ' 
of the real histories, keep their effsirs quiet, 
and so you don’t get to hear of them. It is 
quite easy to see that Mr. Geoffrey Wynd-, 
ham’s idea is to marry Miss Marjorie, and: 








supposing Mrs. Fanning made an objection to 
this—and you may be quite sure such was the 
case—he would have the very strongest reason 
for getting her out of the way. Supposing 
my idea is true, he doubtless threw the dagger- | 
sheath into the pool on his way from the, 
Lodge back to the Abbey, and by this time 

has probably got rid of the letters and writ- | 
ing-case as well.” 

“Can’t you obtain a warrant for his} 
arrest’? ” 

Wise Iaughed with some contempt. 

"Certainly not, my lord; what evidence 
have we against him? There is nothing 
whatever to connect hiro with Mrs. Fanning, 
and the magistrates would laugh at me if [ 
were to apply for a warrant on what I have 
told you.” 

‘‘ What shall we do then?”’ 

“Send to Australia, trace out the writer of 
this letter, identify the pictol if we can, and 
find ott the relations thut existed (if any did 
exist) between Jim Stone and the murdered 
woman. Tf we are stocessfal in this, we must 
procure and bring over witnesses to show that 
Stone and Geoffrey Wynchem are one and the 
game person, and then I thiak we may count 
on the release of Roy Fraser as a foregone 
couclasion. The point now is to find some 
responsible person to go to Australia, for it 
will reqnire a sharp wit, and, perhaps, a long 





execution of my plan so much the easier,” 

Sir Travice was much struck with the Vis- 
count’s devotion to Roy, and made no attempt 
to induce him to change his decision; bat 
Mrs. Seymour took a very different view, 
and did not conceal her anger and mortifica- 
tion. 

‘‘ Why don’t you send a detective to Austra- 
lia ? ’’ she exclaimed, when §t. Croix had told 
her as much of the circumstances as he thought 
necessary—it need not be suid that no word 
was breathed concerning Geoffrey Wyndham 
—‘T call it madness for yeu to go there—per- 
fect madness.”’ 

‘* There is not much time to be lost, and I 
shall have a greater interest at stake than a 
stranger would,” St. Croix replied. “‘ Of course 
I shall take a detective with me, and after all 
I shall not be away so very long—only about 
three months,” 

“But Fraser’s trial will come on before 
that?” 

“No, for Barolay will contrive to get him 
remanded over the next assizes, and so he 
won’t be tried until just before Christmas. Of 
course we have thought over all that.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Seymour, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, “ I know that if I were 
Ermentrude, I should object very strongly for 
you to leave mo just now. Besides, what will 
people say?” 

‘Exactly what they like. Society's opinion 
has always been to me a matter of complete 
indifference.” 

“ Have you consulted your father over this 
matter? But of course you have not—you 
have had no time to do so, I am sure he will 
not countenance your plan.” 

‘I think he would if he knew the whole of 
the circumstances—more especially,’ added 
the Viscount, with a slight smile, ‘if he knew 
that my mind was made up, and that nothing 
would alter it.” 

* Lord St. Croix!” exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, 
with a very unusual abruptness, “I do not 
think you can care much for Ermentrude.”’ 

The young man's cheek flashed, and he 
answered, with some hauteur,— 

“That is a question between Ermentrude 
and myself, Mrs. Seymour! ” 

The tone of his voice warned her to say no 
more, eo she refrained from further persuasion, 
but went instead to Sir Travice, and asked 
him to use his influence to prevent the 
journey. 

The Baronet, however, declined, saying that 
St. Croix was perfectly capable of deciding 
tor himself, and as a last resource Mrs. Sey- 
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mour tried Ermentrnde, who also refused to 
interfere. - 

‘You are a foolish, headstrong girl,” her 
mother told her, after she found she could not 
prevail upon her to alter her decision ; “ and 
the time will come when you will regret you 
did not take more notice of my wishes.” 

Of conrze, under the circumstances, it was 
impossible for St. Croix to make many pre- 
parations, or to waste any time, so he tele- 
graphed up to an agent to secure his pas- 
sage in a vessel advertised to sail two days 
later, and the next morning bade farewell to 
Woodleigh Court, and left for London. 

Ho little thought howchanged circumstances 
would be when his gyes rested on that stately 
home again. 

* * * . 

Affairs went on very quietly after the Vis- 
count’s departure. Ermentrude had a tele- 
gram from him, sent through the pilot who 
took the vessel down channel, to say that he 
was really on his way to Melbourne; and as 
she threw the little pink sheet of paper 
into the waste-paper basket, there was a very 
palpable expression of relief upon her face. 

Daring this time, Sir Travice was gradually 
getting better, and now he was able to sit up 
in his room, while his doctor told him that 
ina few days it would be perfectly safe for 
him to come downstairs—a decision that was 
received by the Baronet with great delight— 
for the réle of invalid was extremely distaste- 
fal to him. 

Mre. Seymonr, who, strange to say, felt 
great confidence in Wise, and was quite of 
opinion that he was devoted to her interests — 


had more than once asked him if he had seen | 


her daughter under the influence of somnam- 
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‘‘ Very well,” resignedly. ‘' I suppose there 
is nothing for me but compliance. I can’t 
manage it this afternoon, however, but if you 
will wait till to-morrow, I will send Villari to 
London to attend a sale of rare books, some 
of which I want to purchase, and then you 
may be sure of his absence for at least six 
hours.” 

The detective nodded. 

‘Thank you, Sir Travice.” 

‘‘Bat, listen to me, Wise,” added the 
Baronet, ‘I am thoroughly tired of all this 
mystery, and the sooner it is ended the better 
I shall be pleased.” 
as Very well, Sir Travice. Until to-morrow, 
then.” 

And saying this, the detective made his 
escape, congratulating himself on his success, 

The next day, Villari left the Court by the 
morning train, and Wise, with great good 
nature, offered to drive him to the station—a 
proposal which was at once accepted by 
Villari, who lost no opportunities of ingra- 
tiating himself with the detective. 

‘* There ! now he’s safely off the premises !” 





bulism again ; but as he replied in the negative, | 
she came to the conclusion that Ermentrude’s | 
nerves must have been in a state of severe | 


tension when she walked in her sleep, but 


that under ordinary conditions there was | 


little or no danger of her repeating the dan- 
gerous experiment. 

Meanwhile, the detective himself had been 
by no meang inactive, and that his plans had 
been conducted with much caution may be 
assumed from the fact that his knowledge was 
quite unsuspected by the people whom it 
chiefly concerned. 


Certainly he had his hands fall, but it was | 


a position that he liked, and his head was too 
shrewd and well-balanced ever to grow con- 
fased over the many threads whose ends he 
held. 

Still he knew that a crisis was approaching, 
and it behoved him not only to be prepared, 
but to be beforehand. 

Accordingly, one afternoon, about a week 
after the departure of St. Croix, he came in to 
Sir Travice—who was now sitting in his study 
—and requested a few minutes’ conversation, 

“Certainly,” said the Baronet, putting 
down the sheet of the Times which he had 
been reading, and laying aside his gold- 
rimmed glasees. “I am glad of a little 
interruption, Wise, for I am tired of trying to 
find interesting news in the paper.”’ 

“T want to ask a great favour of you, Sir 


Travice,” began the detective. ‘‘I am sure you | 
will wonder when you hear my request, which | 


is nothing more nor less than this. Can you 


hours on any pretext?” 

“It isan extraordinary request,” said Sir 
Travice, opening his eyes widely, and gazing 
at the unmoved speaker. “ May I ask your 
reason for it?” 

“Well, Sir Travice, I hope you won't insist 
on hearing it, for it may make a difference to 
my plans; but I promise you that at the expi- 
ration of the four hours yon shall know not 
only my reason, but another matter of much 
greater importance.” 

“But what has Villari got to do with it?” 
asked the Baronet, still looking puzzled. 

‘That also will be explained. Iam quite 
aware my demand may sound mysterious, but 


was the mental exclamation of the latter, as 
the train puffed slowly out of the station; 
‘‘and now I shall be able to make my search 
in peace and quietness.” 

On his return to the Court, he immediately 
went upstairs, and for the next three hours 
was invisible-—having indeed locked himself 
inside Villari’s apartments, which consisted 
of bed and sitting-room, and were situated at 
the end of the long corridor, and quite close 
to the servants’ wing. 

If one of the servants, or Sir Travice him- 
self, could have seen his employment, amaze- 
ment, mixed with indignation, would have 
been the result; for in a most matter-of-fact, 
and systematic manner, Wise began to turn 
out everything the room contained — boxes, 
chests of drawers, cupboards—nothing was 
sacred from him ! 

For some time his search was completely 
unsuccessful, for only books, garments, and 
suchlike personal belongings met his gaze, 
and he was beginning to look rather blank, 
when he suddenly came upon a small, square, 
iron safe, which was apparently fireproof, 
and which was hidden at the bottom of a 
large travelling trunk. 

This he took out and lifted—uttering at the 
same moment an exclamation of surprise, for 
its weight was out of all proportion to its 
size, and no man, however strong, would have 
cared for the exertion of carrying it far. 

After putting it on the ground, he tried 


various keys on a large bunch with which he | 
was provided, but all to no purpose, for not 
one of them would fit, and it is to be feared 


that an exclamation, which was certainly not 
a blessing, fell from the detective’s lips as he 


He paused for a few moments, thinking 
deeply, then started up with an air of resolu- 
tion. 

“I will doit! Itis a risk, but it’s the only 
chance I have,’’ he muttered, and then he— 
but not without some difficulty—carried the 
safe into his own room, and ringing the bell, 
ordered the dog.cart to be got ready at once. 

He looked at his watch. It was now half- 


| past twelve, and Villari would be back soon 
send your secretary ont of the house for four , 


Iam equally sure that I shall be able to justify | 


it to you.” 





after four—rather more than three hours and 
a half. Surely his work could be done well 
within that time ! 


saw his plans thus frustrated. r 


ensigns was he to make himself familiar with 
them. 

However, he restrained his impatience, and 
as he got back, thestable clock struck half-past- 
two; so his journey had been accomplished 
with as little delay as possible, and he was 
perfectly satisfied with the result. He chuckled 
to himself when he locked the door of his sit- 
ting-room, and placed the open safe on the 
ground. 

‘* Mr. Villari will be very considerably as- 
tonished to find so much has happened dur- 
ing hia journey, I guess,” he murmared ; and 
then proceeded to make his examination in 
his usaal business-like manner. 

* x * 





An hour later, and he again sought Sir 
Travice, who was talking to Mrs. Seymour. 

‘Well, Wise ?’’ said the baronet, interro- 
gatively, and with half a smile. “Is the 
mystery at an end?” 

’ “ That will be for you to say, sir,” was the 
sedate response. ‘I am ready to explain 
everything now.” 

“Go ahead, then,” 

Wise glanced at the lady, and remained 
silent. 

‘Oh! you nead not mind Mrs. Seymour,” 
added the Baronet, following his eyes. ‘She 
is in my confidence, and often helps me with 
i her advice.” 

“Still,” said Wise, very respectfolly, “if 
Mrs. Seymour would excuse me, I think that 
she herself would rather hear what I have to 
say through you, Sir Travice, instead of fron 
— I have every respect for Mrs. Seymonr, 
ani Pen 

**T will go,” observed the lady referred to, 
with a slight laugh, though the finely pencilled 
brows contracted for a moment. “I can quite 
understand Wise's desire for a téte-a-téte, if he 
has business matters to discuss.” 

The detective bowed, and opened the door 
for her to pass out, then shut it, and came to 
the table at which Sir Travice was sitting. 

“Has your mission at last succeeded? And 
| have you found out who was Lord St. Croix’s 

cowardly assailant?” asked the Baronet, 
| finding he did not speak. 

‘* Yes, and not that only, but some other 
things which it will astonish you to learn,” 
returned Wise, quietly, as he drew from his 
pocket-book some documents, and put them on 
the table before him—keeping, however, his 
one hand on them, so as to make sure of their 








safety. “I am sure, Sir Travice, you bave . 


been very patient with me, for I have been 
here a long time, and I daresay you have 
thought I haven't done much work for my 
money. Still, when you have heard my story 
you may alter your opinion—perhaps even,” 
he added, with a momentary loss of cheerfal- 
ness, “yon may think I have been too busy, 
and learned too much.” 

“TI am never afraid of hearing the truth,” 
said the Baronet steadily, although he began 


| to feel slightly uncomfortable under the unusual 


earnestness displayed by his companion. 
** Don’t hide anything out of consideration 
for my feelings, I beg of you. Pray begin.” 


(To be continued.) 








A Remarxkaste Crimate.—The city of Cerro 
de Passeo, in Peru, located at a point where 
two ranges of the Cordilleras meet, has a re- 





It was useless to try and conceal the safe as 
he went downstairs, so he carried it openly 


markable climate, owing to its great elevation 
above the sea. From December to March, a 


before him, placed it in the cart, and then! season which the people term their winter, 
drove as quickly as he could to Blackminster.| whereas in reality it is their summer, the 
In one of the little back streets dwelt a, temperature during the day is from twelve to 


locksmith rather famed for his skill, and to 
him the detective went. 

‘I want you to open this, if you can,” he 
said, showing the safe; ‘and if it can be 
managed without picking the lock, I should be 
glad.’ 

A quarter of an hour later he emerged from 
the shop with the safe open, and it was as 
much as he could do to prevent himself from 
looking at its contents as he drove along, 60 


thirteen degrees above zero; at night it falls 


to near zero, but the water seldom freezes, 
During this season the sun appears at times, 
and from the purity of the atmosphere the 
heat caused by its rays is almost unbearable. 
A — may be standing partly in the stn- 
light and a portion of his body may be in the 
shade ; that portion is disagreeably cold, while 
the part exposed to the sun is uncomfortably 





‘ warm, 
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Pronzer Lire iv Cautrorn1a.—The bill of 
fare in the mines was not luxurious. The 
staples were beans, bread, rice, bacon, salt pork, 
dried apples, coffee, sugar, and occasionally 
fresh meat. Fresh fruit, milk, butter and eggs 
could not be had at any price. Dried apples 
protected the miners from the scurvy. Domes- 
tic life was simple. The general rule was that 
the wood chopping, cooking, fire making, water 
carrying and other kinds of household work 
should be divided around and each have an 
equal share. The cabins were left unguarded 
and unlocked. Every one washed his own 
clothes. The underclothing was of coarse 
cotton or wool, and hid the dirt easily and was 
easily washed. Sunday was a day of rest 
from labour. The pious spent it in reading, 
writing letters, conversation and ing ; the 
worldly went out prospecting and hunting. 


Woman’s Pant.—When it is necessary to 
practice economy in the family, on whose 
shoulders does the burden of self-sacrifice fall? 
Is it the man or woman of the household ? 
Take, for instance, the family of the average 
salaried clerk. There is enough to supply the 
necessaries of life, and if nothing is put by for 
the proverbial “rainy day,” sufficient for 
many of the luxuries; but if there are a few 
pounds deposited now and then there must be 
economy somewhere. Does the head of the 
house go without his tobacco or social glass? 
Does he forego his private suppers with a few 
choice friends, or tlie laxury of a little excur- 
sion to some cricket or football match ? Does 
he ever lie awake till midnight planning to 
make his last winter’s overcoat do service an- 
other season by aid of mending, pressing, and 
sponging at the hands of some cheap tailor? 
Does he ever sit and turn his old hat ruefally 
about on his hand while a worried frown con- 
tracts his forehead, wondering if it will not 
do a little longer with the addition of a new 
band ?: Does he ever stay away from church 
because his boots are too shabby to be presen- 
table, and he must wait a few weeks for new 
one3 or else draw from the little hoard put by ? 
No, this is the woman’s part. It has been truly 
said that it is not what a man earns, but it is 
what his wife saves that builds up his fortune ? 
Of course there are the “exceptions,” but 
as we all learned long ago, these only prove 
the rule. 


Tae WEATHER AT Honotvtv —In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sandwich Islands, and par- 
ticularly off Honolulu, which is at the head of 
a land locked harbour, is the place for hurri- 
canes. The mountains back of Honolulu are 
saw-shaped, and they havea queer effect on the 
atmospheric currents. There is noanchorage 
outside the harbour, and vessels that don’t care 
to touch at Honolulu usually lay “ off and on,” 
as the sailors have it, while they send a boat 
ashore. I have seen half-a-dozen ships lying 
off Honolulu within hailing distance of each 
other—one in a shower of rain, another in.a 
dead calm, and with a bright sun shining 
overhead ; a third in a smooth breeze, and a 
fourth in such a gale that everything had to be 
close reefed. The different air currents are so 
close together and so sharply defined that I 
have been standing on the deck of a vessel 
with the sun shining brightly overhead, and 
not air enough moving to fill the sails, while 
within ten feet of me on one side it was rain- 
ing big guns, and not twenty feet the other way 
blowing a regular hurricane. I never shail 
forget one incident. It was about noon, and I 
was leaning over the port rail amidships. 
There was not air enough blowing to lift a 
feather, Suddenly I heard a roar and knew 
that a tornado was passing by the ship. It 
was so close that when I put out my hand the 
wind struck it with such force that I was 
Wairled completely around. Our port anchor, 
which weighed about a ton and a half, was 
hanging on the rail forward, and the same gust 
struck one of the flakes, It tore loose the 
fastenings, whirled the anchor through the air 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
‘¢THAT TIE IS MY SALVATION! ”’ 
Caristuas Eve! 


acts by which they gladdened all around them, 


us. 
Lord and Lady Mayne Had come over from 


daughter, Lady Woodville. 

Violet had received a pressing invitation to 
meet them there, but she declined, knowing 
that in her deep mourning, and with her 
burden of sorrow and anxiety, she would 

lay the part of an Egyptian skeleton at the 


east. 

Lady Stapleton had good-naturedly decided 
to remain with her, although she absolutely 
yearned after the brightness and gaiety of 
London. 

Cyril and Mabel were at the Rectory, taking 


church decorations, 

At the former's instigation Violet offered 
to give an entertainment to the echool-children, 
and they all trooped up to the Prioty, carrying 
smart banners, and singing as they went over 
the frost-bound road. 

It did her sad heart good to hear them, and 
she was obliged to acknowledge that Cyril 
was right, as usual. 

Mr. Ingham, the picture of a country 
rector, with a gentle, refined face, and a soft 
low-crowned hat, looked on at the games with 
a genial smile; whilst Cyril entered into them 
with keen enjoyment, and not with that 
patronising attempt at pleasure which is some- 
times shown by the “grown-ups” when 
asked to join in the children’s amusements. 


Christmas brings with it the remembrance of | rounders he had never tried. 
those who have gone before. The games they | contrary to his ueual habit of ever-ready cour- 
played, or the jokes they made, or the kind | tesy, volunteered no information, he applied 


an active part in the parish doings, and the | 


Mabel played ‘‘Drop the handkerchief” | 


| He seemed so busy that he could not iook 


OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! up, but hammered away as if he meant to 


drive the whole length of the stake into the 
earth, and leave nothing visible above it. 
Ralph Armitage could play cricket or foot- 
ball fairly well, the latter with a ferocity and 
determination which had gained him the nick. 


The mere thought ofj name of “The Bruiser” at Harrow; but 


As Landon, 


to a tall boy, named Tom Smith, who seemed 


all come back and change the joyous festivity | inclined to order everybody about, and ap- 
into rather a doleful anniversary for some of | peared to be an authority on the game. 


Smith was delighted to take him under his 
patronage, and Ralph was soun told how he 


Vienna in order to spend it with their | was to hit a ball with a stick, and then run 


‘‘like blazes” as far ashe could get round the 
ring without being hit. The game was not at 
all to his taste in his present frame of mind, 
and he played it as solemnly as if he were 
head-monrner at a funeral, with a great 
amount of woe expected from him. 

To his disgust, as soon as he was ‘‘out’’ he 
seemed to be ‘‘ in” again; but the boys never 
clapped him as they did Cyril Landon. The 
latter took as little notice of him as he pos- 
sibly could, which made Armitage secretly un- 
e 








aSy. 

The slightest change of manner in any of 
| the people whom he had met at Holly Bank 
lalarmed him, and made him anxious as to 
| what they might saspect. If his conscience 
' had not been so guilty he would probably have 
|set the change down to jealousy, and been 
| rather amused than not; bat as it was, with 
| this awful secret in the background, it made 
'him perfectly miserable, and he went round 
and round from stake to stake as if pursuing 
some horrible quest in a nightmare. 

He kept looking over his shoulder to see if 
Violet were conscious of his noble efforts, but 
she never looked his way, and seemed en- 
grossed with the knot of eager listeners. 
Presently he saw to his disgust that the grour 
was joined by a young man, at sight of whom 
Mrs. Sartoris rose from her seat at once to 
give him a cordial greeting. After a prolonged 





with the girls, whom she had known from their | shake of the hand she turned to the children, 
babyhood, whilst Mrs. Ingham talked to the | dismissed them with a little nod, and then 
mothers, and brought many a smile to weary | walked straight into the house with the new- 
faces, | comer. 

Lady Stapleton made herself very agreeable | After an interval, during which he was 
to some of the elderly men, by taking a real | probably given some refreshment, Ralph, who 
interest in all she managed to hear from them; was watching eagerly, saw them come out of 
and they were so flattered by the attention the house, and advance towards the small 
paid them by such a very fine lady that they gate which led into the paddock. By this 
told her more about their work and their , time it was evident that the visitor was Lord 
wages than the rector could get out of them | Belfeather. Cyril gave an exclamation of 
after pumping for an hour. ; Surprise, and deserted the game in order to 

“Can I do anything to help?” asked; welcome him; but Armitage, who was fran- 
Ralph Armitage, who felt utterly out of his, tically jealous of the young Marqnis, seemed 
element in a gathering of this sort. entirely engrossed in fruitless efforts to hit 

** Yes ; go and play rounders with the boys,’’| the ball. Belfeather called out to him,— 
said Violet, promptly. ‘‘ You won't beallowed} ‘*Howdo? I’mcoming to join you,” and 
to remain unless you make yourself use-; the game was recommended with new vigour. 
fal!” The Marquis was young enoogh to throw 
** Can’t I help you?” | himself into it heart and soul, especially when 
“Not atall, thank you. Iam going to tell, Mrs. Sartoris was looking on. The boys, 
stories to the little ones. That won’t be in though shy at first, were delighted with him. 
your line, I fancy.” | He knew exactly how to get on with them, 
‘** No, but I can listen.” | and excited shouts of laughter by the way he 
‘‘If you come, there will be nothing to, chaffed a fat man who was always being hit. 
listen to,’’ very decidedly. By the time it grew too dark to see the ball, 
A shade of pain or anger crossed his face. {a large bell ringing sonorously through the 
**You make it very clear that I am always frosty air announced that tea was ready, and 
in the way.” | the children came trooping into the house, 

“You won’t be in the way ont there,” wav- | talking excitedly over the merits of their dif- 
ing her hand towards the paddock, and mov- | ferent games. : ; 
ing slowly towards a knot of children. | * You will dine with us, of course?” said 

“A story? Oh, nothing could be so! Violet, in a low voice, when she found Lord 
pe nage ” and she was soon seated on a Belfeather by her side im the long passage that 
garden-chair in the midet of an ever-widening led to the servants’ hall. 


hang of numerous eager faces upturned to 
ers. 

Mr. Armitage looked after her, but did not 
dare to follow her, and then climbed over the 


Her heart felt very soft to him, for he had 
devoted himself to her service in the kindest 
manner, and it was not his fault that her hus- 
band’s life ended before his search began. 


railing, and with slow, reluctant steps,| ‘‘Proud,” he said, laconically; but there 
approached Cyril Landon, who was busy | was enough pleasure in his face to make up 
driving stakes into the grass at certajn dis- | for the shortness of his anewer. 





like a bit of thistledown, and left it hangin 
on the main yard-arm. It pnt ustoa heapof , 
trouble to get it down again. | 





It flashed across her that he did not know 


tances from each other in the form of a t 
of her engagement; but there was no time for 


circle, 
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further conversation then, when a hundred 
and fifty children were waiting to be fed. 

The room was rather low and long, with 
old-fashioned beams of dark wood supporjing 
the ceiling. They were wreathed with holly 
and ivy, although there were no decorations in 
any other part of the house; and a splendid 
tea was provided, with unlimited cakes and 


uns. 

Lady Stapleton’s aristocratic face beamed 
with pleasure, as she stcod by the Rector's 
side, and watched the happy faces all down 
each side of the table. 

She was very glad that she had stayed at 
the Priory, for she had not been at a school- 
feast for years, and she was surprised to find 
how much she liked it, 

“Certainly,” she thought, “ the best cure 
for a heavy heart is to give pleasure to other 

ple. Even that poor child Violet looks 
rather less like a ghost than she hag for the 
last two months.” 

Ralph Armitage stulked solemnly about, 


handing a plate of buns, whilst Cyril Landon | 


and Lord Belfeather made some of the girls 
and boys choke with laughter, as they extolled 
the unrivalled excellence of the bread-and- 
Dapter, or the unparelleled deliciousness of the 
cake. 

Mrs. Milton, meanwhile, was presiding at 
another table in the housekeeper’s room, where 
some privileged elders were enjoying a sump- 





officiated, but the latter was not quite so ready 
with his jokes now, and he was rather too 
grave to please the children. 

* Got the headache, sir?"’ asked one little 
girl with twinkling black eyes, locking up at 
him with eager sympathy. ‘' Mother has it 
orful bad, but she allus goes to bed.” 

‘*But my bed’s in London, so I'll sit up a 
little longer,” he said, with a smile, as he 
patted her head. ‘‘ Now see what a beautiful 
pair of warm sleeves I've got for number fif- 
teen. I believe that’s yours.” 

She looked at her ticket, and clapped her 
red hands. 

‘‘Oh my! won't that keep the chilblains 
off. Thank-ye sir, I shall ’member you,” 
with a nod of her head, as she thrast her 
arms through the woollen sleeves. 

“You must thank Mrs, Sartoris, not me. 
I've nothing to do with it.” 

“Oh, but you'll come again, won’t you? 3 

“Perhaps I may,” with a sudden sigh, 

‘‘Look.ye sir,” wriggling close up to him, 
and holding tight on to his coat. “ Lunnon’s 
such a long way off—don’t 'ee go,” coaxingly, 
‘can’t ye live along o' Mrs, Sart'ris—ithe 
house is plenty big enough?” 

A shade of intense pain crossed his‘usually 
happy face. He drew his coat from her eager 
fingers, and said wich a good-natured smile,— 

‘‘Mrs. Sartoris doesn’t want lodgers, Polly. 
You’il have to ask your mother to take me 


fuous tea that was first-cousin—not removed | if you want to keep me,” 


at all—to a dinner. 
Violet came in and said a few kind words, 


‘Oh my!” and she burst out laughing. 
‘“‘ There wouldn’t be no room nowheres for 


as she looked round at the weather-beaten | you. Jimmy sleeps on the mat——”’ 


countenances, which all kindled with pleasure 
at the mere sight of her pretty face. 

*“ Here’s to yer ‘ealth, mum,’ said Mrs. 
Brown, lifting up her tea-cup, as she turned 
with a kindly smile to greet her hostess. 
‘‘ Heaven send youa happy time, and a fine 
young man by next year. That's all the harm 
I wish you, and I can’t say anytaing better,” 

Mrs. Milton, quite shocked, looked in alarm 
across at her mistress. Violet bit her lip and 
turned away abruptly. 

She slipped into the passage, hoping to be 
alone, but to her annoyance found herself face 
face with Mr. Armitage, and Lord Belfeather 
was close behind him. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked, anxiously, 
alarmed by the expression of her face. 

“ Nothing,” she said, quickly; ‘‘ only som- 
mon people have no tact, and I've just been 
reminded of something I wish to forget.” 

She tried to pass him, horribly conscious 
that the Marquis was watching the little 
scene with astonished eyes, but Ralph blocked 
the way. 

“Violet, have you no mercy?” he said, 
hoarsely, his heart nearly bursting with pain 
and bitterness. 

“Yes, for those who deserve it. Isn't this 
rather tragic talk for a school feast?’ with a 
hard little laugh, in which there was no 
merriment. 

Lord Belfeather turned away, and dis- 
appeared into the servants’ hall. 

From the glimpse she caught of his face 
she could see it was very pale. 

‘* Poor fellow, he knows now,” she thought, 
with a sigh of relief, and yet she was unrea- 
sonably angry with Ralph for disclosing it. 

“Is it your only wish to make my life a 
misery? You've fished out all the dirty little 
beggars of the place to make them happy 
because it was Christmas-time. Yon are un 
angel to everyone else—but you haven't a kind 
word for me,” 

“Don't you cee,” she said, softly, for her 
conscience troubled her, ‘if you wouldn't tie 
me I should like yon ever so much better.” 

‘ Ah, but that tie is my salvation,”’ he said, 
with flashing eyes. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
‘* THE EMBLEM OF FRIENDSHIP,” 


Arter the tea there was a large bran pie, at | 
which Cyril Landon and Lord Belfcather 





A violent poke in the back made her look 
round, and end her sentence abruptly. 

A girl with a sharp voice said, in a loud 
whisper,— 

“Don't you make so free, Poll, Do you 
know that gen'leman is an orfal swell—what 
they call a markis?”’ 

“Oh lor!” and Polly shrank back utterly 
abashed, whilst the tears sprang in her large 
eyes. Was he dreadfally an with her? 
Did he think her bold and horrid? she asked 
herself, anxiously, and even her pride in-her 


| new possessions couldn’t console her. 


Just as her thin listle shoulders were raised 
for a sob, the pleasant voice which had so 
charmed her because it was so unlike any she 
ever heard at home, said, kindly,— 

**Come along, Polly. You and I must dance 
Sir Roger de Coverley together.” 

Lord Belfeather took her by her hot little 
hand, and led her to the end of the two long 
rows which had already formed up, whilst 
the Rector and Lady Stapleton took their 
places at the top. 

Violet seated at the piano, which had just 
been bronght in by Cyril and Webster,strack up 
the dear old-fashioned tune, and Mrs, Milton, 
who had Mr. Landen for her partyver, whilst 
Mrs. Landon kindly danced with Webster, 
had to ran in order to find a place where she 
could wedge in her portly form. It was a 
merry scene, where the company seemed to 
be enjoying themselves thoroughly, and the 
burden of sorrow which had weighed so long 
on the Priory seemed to be lifted away fora 
time. 

But it was only a respite, as one glance at 
Violet's sweet fuce was enough to prove. As 
she played the cheerful notes to which the 
young people were dancing with such untiring 
spirit, there was a !ook of unutterable sadness 
in her eyes; and Ralph Armitage, leaning 
with folded arms against the wall, was watch- 
ing her with intense earnestness, as if already 
the hopeleseness of winning her love were 
dawning upon him. 

As soon as “Sir Roger” was over the 
children gathered outside and cheered their 
kind hostess lustily. Other cheers followed 
for the Rector and the Rector’s lear. Mr. 
Landon and his “: ledy,” then more shyly, “her 
ladyship"’"—meaning Lady Stapleton, who 
was delighted at the honour—and the strange 
gentleman —“his lordship,” as someone 
suggested 


| Armitage, who had worked so hard, was quite 


forgotten. The banners were waved proudly 
in the air, the boys and girls formed them- 
selves into an orderly procession, and singing 
, ® Christmas carol as they went, walked slowly 
to the gate. 

Bat the other side of the gate the proces- 
sion broke up, and its component ran 
shouting and laughing down the on their 
ee | to their different homes. Polly went to 

that night with a bon-bon that ‘the 
Markis ” had given her under her pillow. It 
was much too precious to be eaten, and she 
meant to keep if all her life long! 

The dinner at the hy A was very late 
Only Lord Belfeather and Mr. Armitage were 
asked to stay for it, the rest went home to the 
Rectory. Lord Belfeather was very grave, 
bat at Lady Stapleton’s instigation he told 
some of his adventures, and kept the ball of 
conversation rolling. 

He was a thorough man of the world, and 
could keep his feelings under control in 
society ; but every now and then, when Ralph 
addressed his hostess by her Christian 
name, he felt an almost irresistible desire to 
kick him, His fear had grown into certainty, 
and his hot young heart grew indignant, and 
hurt, and sorry, as be watched and waited. 

Was it for this he had come back—come 
back so fall of hope and happiness? Was it 
for this that he had turned his back on the 
fascinations of all the lovely women he had 
met abroad ; determining never to flirt again 
till he cduld lay his heart unsoiled atthe feet 
of his goddess? 

Violet. had scemed almost like a goddess to 

his excited fancy, because she was so far re- 
moved from the petty meannesses, the empty 
pretences, the utter woridliness of other 
women who had condesceaded to pursue him 
in society. 
His coronet had for several years been the 
longed-for prize of the Belgravian market for 
matrimony, and it is no wonder that hig 
standard for women grew low after a few 
seasons had passed, when he found that girls 
were ready to do anything in order to catch 
him 


He knew that if he had been a. godless 











Mrs. Milton was duly hotcured, but Ralph 


oung sinner they would still have smiled on 

im, for when somebody started a scandal 
about him and a married woman, in which 
he was entirely guiltless, but which not a few 
on first hearing it believed, not one, either of 
the mothers or the daughters, turned the cold 
shoulder on him. 

When Violet appeared, serene in her own 
loveliness, without deigning to make an effort 
to attract admiration; when she seemed not 
to be in the least flattered by his attentions, 
but rather more inclined to keep him off than 
to draw him on, then he was dazzled and fas- 
cinated at onee, for he felt that his ideal of 
true womanhood was realised at last. 

‘‘Mrs. Sartoris,” he said, just as they were 
about to rise from the table, ‘my mother gave 
me a lot of commissions when she heard I was 

oing to Paris. Would it bore you to come into 
the Boudoir presently, and let me show you 
one of them? 

“Not in the least,” with a wistful smile, for 
did not she see straight into his troubled heart, 
and guess his motive? ‘Mr. Armitage, per- 
haps you will escort Lady Stapleton to the 
drawing-room, and Auntie, I needn’t ask you 
to excuse me for a moment?” 

Lord Belfeather held open the door, and the. 
two ladies parsed out, Violet turning to the 
side to enter the boudoir, whilst her aunt went 
straight on, though she looked over her shonl- 
der to give a friendly nod to the young couple, 
with whom her sympathies were. Oh! if 
Violet would cnly throw over Ralph Armitage 
and accept the Marquis, they might have a 
tolerably happy Christmas after all! 

Ralph scowled as he saw Lord Belfeather 
quietly step into the boudoir after his hostess 
and shut, the door. 

“ Was this the reward of his sin?” he asked 
himself, with intense bitterness, ‘to haveevery 
man preferred before him?” 
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‘« Well, Lord Belfeather,” said Violet, with 
@ kindly smile; “is it anything pretty be- 
longing to the Duchess which you have to 
show me?”’ 

Without a word he fumbled in his pécket, 
and produced a small morocco casé with 
blue velvet and white satin—out i hich he 
drew & golden beetle, studded wi yéls, and 
laid it on her soft pink pal 


palm. 
‘‘How lovely!" she exclaime’ genuine 
admiration. “ What kindof rae ae 


“The scarabee. There is a legend that 
r , and the Parisians a 


Praia as 


times use it,” his voice 
a émblem of friendshi 


” 


Ww 








; | iim sel to keep. way from England 
is ‘While, and leave her wiavablal igh 
if the tia@ only come back when b rtad #6, 


if a sudden witd 





low,— 
“I don’t think you have a right to ask.’’ 
‘*Baot I have—I swear I have!”’ he cried, 

excitedly ; ‘‘didn’é you tell me yourself that 

you hated him? Didn't 





| 





I promise that he | 
, 


} 


shouldn't come near you?’ 

The colour rushed into her face. 

“T had forgotten. Of course you don’t | 
understand. 


By a sudden movement h 
and looked ap into her fave imploringly. 
Ts it too late?” 


“Yes, too late for anything but resigna- ‘ smile. ‘‘Is there anything I ean’t do better 
| than anyone else? ” 
C) 


tion,’’ her voice sinking. 
* Resignation is impossible, when thete id 
sign from Heaven that it is necessary. Why 


—why on earth should you be thrown away? | because the Moretons are coming to tea.” 


must seem to you half mad.” | labelled ‘Comforting Mixture,’” said 
e seized her hand, | 


Oh! Mrs. Sartoris,” claspiug hér harid in both | 


his own, his good-looking fate workiss 
intense emotion, ‘' throw him over. 6 isn't 
worthy to toueh you—and make me’ thé hap- 
piest of mortals!" 

“Lord Belfeather, I'm sure you won't ask 
me again if I tell you that it is impossible,” 
her voice very low and gentle. “ But I should 
be so corry if we couldn 
been £0 very good to me!” 


“Good! .Qh, by .Heaven!*’ he aa ag 
if he scarcely knew what he wassaying. The 
he raised that small white hand to his lips an 


kissed it passionately. ‘I wish I had died 
somehow or other before I statted home |” 

“Don’t say that!” and her fips ‘rémbled. 
“T couldn't have spared one of my best 
tc Priendé!” he sel, southifaMl 

“Friends!” he said, scdrnfally; “ what is 
the good of friends? Could I save you a 
moment’s sorrow, or shield you from any- 
thing, however bad?”’ 

_“ Yes!” putting her other hand gently over 
his, and looking up into bis sorrow-stricken 
face with wistful eyes. ‘ You can save me 
from the horror of loneliness which haunts 
me in the future.” 

“Tf f only could!” he said, his face 
brightening. ‘* Would you really let me come 


to you and be just as I used to be? 

“Yes, why not? I feel old enough to be 
your mother, And now, let_ us come into the 
drawing room,” 
effort. 


rousing hereelf with an 


with time to give them all a shake of the hand,” 


* be friends. You've | oh 





—_ 


i 






| tage and Lord Belfeather had been asked to 


‘I couldn’t be in the same room with him} 
after this,” he said, shaking his head. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Mrs. Sartoris, you know where to find 
mé,” his voice broke, then he stoopéd to kiss 
hér hand, and afterwards drew himself up like 
. soldier under fire, and walked towards the 

oor. 

“Your Beetle! You've left it behind you,” 
mee ily. 

“ That is to remind you of one most unim.- | 






portant friend.” With a low bow he left the 
room, afd she stood looking at the closed, 
@oor with - jewélied scarabee in her hand, | 
Sd rR in oo ant 
he same agaiz, and » 
knew how she woud puss him. 
re 
CHaPTOR E17. 
_ FOUL Poids 

sl wore Finping fopoualy, | 
the Kam Jeaf. and branch 
spar as re om hefs 
diamonds 4g her se ee Ay, tie 





dat 8 i, 

+ - 
think it would have been better ‘ 
stay on.” 

“Tam sure she doesn’t want Armitage!” 
said Cyril, with decision, “and as to Bel. 
feather, perhaps he’s better out of the way. I 
shall go up and see her after luncheon ; I don’t 
suppose she Il mind me.” 

‘‘ I think yon ought to be put in a bottle and 
Mabel, 
with a smile, ‘‘I am sure you will do her 
more good than anyone else.”’ 

ae course £ shall!” with an, amused 


‘“‘A few things, you conceited person; but 
about this afternoon, don’t you stay too long, 


‘tT shall make a point of coming back in 


then he opened the gate, and they passed 
through amongst the quiet graves, and the 
eonversation dropped. 

A few minutes later the old familiar notes 
of “Hark the herald angels sing’’ pealed 
joyously yet solemnly through the ancient 
urch,— ' 


‘*Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sitners reconciléd.”’ 


. Yet before that day was énded, one sinner's 
doom was to be prononnced, and mercy was 
forgotten in sickening horror and dirguat ! 

“Come to Westminster Abbey with me 
this afternoon,” said Lady Jane, coaxingly, as 
she Jeant over her brother’s chair, and parted 
his black hair with a gentle touch, noticing a 
premature streak of white here and there. 
* They always sing Handel’s ‘For unto us’ 
so beautifully !”’ 

‘* My dear fa can’t you geb anyone else to 
go with you?”’ You know I don’t care for 
that soré of thing.” ; 

“TI don’t want anyone else. Do, Ralph, 
there's.a good boy. You won't refuse me on 

ristmas Day.” 

After a good deal of persniding he con- 
sented, and they went down to the Abbey in a 
hansom. 

As they knew one of the canons they fonnd 
seatsin the choir, s0 none of the beautifui 


Once Lady Jane’s ears were startled by a 
sound like a groan, and she looked round 
qhickly to see if it came from Ralph, but he 
was looking much as usual, and only frowned 
when he met her eyes. 

If she could have seen into the depths of 
his torn and dGistracted heart, she could 
hardly have helped a scream of horror. 

As he sat there, thinking of his sin, feeling 
the hopelessness of any chaneé 6f happiness, 
he wondéred if Heaven would fegard it as a 


















ne o-. a~en sa a —eo doomed 
j at a ing to judge or jury, 
po Sa hinsiell—-inetend of troubling the 
public ue 5 
A cald 4 smed to pour down his back- 
bone — ape eeeey ety ile 
neck gave hima nudge, an 
he alled "eck to renlity, and found the 


E the evigregation standing up at the 
fn tel 46 & pubsttied and chastened 


fin! a= lowed the stream of 
‘Sixt into the stately nave. 

#6 organ was giving forth Han- 

t nh ton or ‘ ” ini 7 i chords, 

8 insigiificahes of earthly 


mvéh with all fhe strength 
keep @ husband and wife 
ni ai-old friendship for 
5 d was dead and 
like & horrid dream. 
6 her late in the day, 


rl, whom shé had 
; was to be her own 


mystery about the marriage, 
age, Of that she wassure. ~ 
é clutched Ralph’s arm, with a 


Suddenly 
subdued exclamation of terror. Nearly startled 
out of his wits, he turned upon her fiercely, 
but she would give no explanation except that 
the had seen a face among the crowd—the 


face of a friend that was dead | 
made no remark, only;— 
“Curse it; it’s snowing. What fools we 
were to come ont |”’ 
But Lady Jane was trembling all over, and 
she did not hear a word or see a fluke. r 
* a7 _ * 


Mabel Landon, though devoted to her hus- 
band, could not have been called an exacting 
wife without gross injustice; but still) when 
the afternoon passed away,and he néver came 
back, and even the Moretens—some very old 
friends—got up to go, smying they could wait 
no longer, a throb of the old jealousy passed 
through her heart, us she saw that Violet had 
the power to keep him away from her, even on 
Christmas Day. 

The brief daylight had vanished Jong ago, 
and at last with a pout on her pretty lips she 
went slowly upstairs to make herself look 
smart for the evening. .He surely couldn't be 
intending to dine at the Priory? No, that 
would be too dreadful, but he had said that 
he would come back in time to see the.More- 
tons, and he had broken his promise. She 
had never known her husband break a promise 
before, . 

Meanwhile what wast. happening at the 
Priory to make Mr. Landon so stran:ely for- 
getful of his wife? He walked up about 
three o'clock, and found both Lady Stepleton 
and her niece sitting in front of a huge fire in 
the boudoir, each with a book on her knee. 
Lady Stapleton was trying hard to forget her 
ennui in ‘the, adventures of @ mest curious 
herome,, but Violet was reading ber novel 
with an, expression of settled melancholy on 
her pale face, more es if it were.a book of 
sermons, and she was out of sympathy with 
the author. 

She brightened up « littl when Cyril ap- 
peared and dropped into # seat by-her side. 
He did not try to cheer her cstentutiously, 
but he.led her theughts back to the old days 
when they were children together, and Bertie 
Mayne had played tricks on them all in torn. 


ghostly 
R 





service ‘was lost to them. 





Lady Stapleton laughed heartily at some of 
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their reminiscences, for they were certainly 
very funny, and tea-time came upon them as 
quite a surprise. Cyril said be couldn’t stay 
for iton pain of death, but Violet pleaded 
that he must have cne cup before going out 
into the cold. ; 

He drank it standing, so that the luxurious 
comfort of his easy chair should not tempt 
him to stay too late, and was just putting his 
empty cup upon the Sévres china tray, when 
the door burst open, and as they all turned 
round in startled surprise to see what was 
coming, there was Mrs. Milton—but Mrs. 
Milton eo altered by terror that she scarcely 
bore any resemblance to her former self ! 

She marched across the room to where 
Lady Stapleton was sitting, and threw upon 
her knee, to her intense amazement, a man’s 
fine cambric shirt. Lady Stapleton stared at 
it in dumb surprise, whilst Mrs. Milton 
pointed at it with a tragic finger, her ample 
chest heaving so that she could scarcely 
speak. 

“ The button—my lady—the very button!” 
she gasped. ‘I could swear to it anywhere, 
in any court of justice!” 

“But if it is, my good woman, what de- 
— upon it?’ alarmed by the house- 

eeper’s unwonted excitement, and not sus- 
pecting fora moment the true cause, or she 
would certainly have hurried her into another 
room. 

‘* Ah! what depends upon it I must leave 
for the lawyers to find out!” pushing back a 
strand of greyish hair which had fallen in 
most unnatural untidyness across her face. 
**Don’t you see, if I sewed this button on to 
Master Jack’s shirt at Holly Bank (Violet 
started from her chair and listened breath- 
lessly), how in the name of all that’s wonder- 
ful did it get to that place in France?” 

Lady Stapleton threw up her hands in utter 
bawilderment, but she began to see that Mr. 
St. John’s name would be mentioned in 
another minute, and she said, hurriedly,— 

“Come into another room.” 








| 


[IN THE ABBEY.—RALPH ARMITAGE’S TERROB.] 





“No, aunt,” said Violet, gravely, ‘this 
hey to concern me more than anyone else 

ere.”’ 

‘You took this shirt out cf the portman. 
teau I brought back from France?” asked 
Cyril, intensely puzzled; “and yet you say it 
was at Holly Bank?” 

“Of course it was. Mr. Sartoris went off 
in the storm,” Mrs. Milton went on forgetting 
all about the secret. 

Lady Stapleton groaned. 

“You mean Mr. St. Jobn.” 

‘* Well, whichever you like to call him, 
sir!” 

“Stop!” cried Violet, trembling all over. 
“ What does she mean? Aunt, te)l me!” 

Lady Stapleton took Violet's hands. 

**Oh, my poor child—I kept it from you—I 
did it for the best! ”’ 

“Mr. St. John—Jack!”’ and with a bitter 
cry of unavailing regret, Violet threw herself 
down on a couch, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

‘* Lady Stapleton, is this true ?’’ cried Cyril, 
scarcely believing his ears. 

“It is. He wouldn’t let me tell you, but I 
almost thought you must suspect.” 

“Oh, if you had only told me!” he said, 
earnestly, thinking to himself, ‘‘ Violet need 
never have been a widow.” 

Mrs. Milton laid her hand upon his arm, 
still under the influence of great excitement. 

** You see, sir, Master Jack went off in a 
hurry and left his things at Holly Bank. I 
always thought it was mortal queer that he 
never sent for them—but we never knew what 
happened that night,” sinking her voice to a 
myeterious whisper—‘‘and we've got to find 
out!’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Cyril, putting 
his hand to his forehead, and feeling as if 
every idea in his head had been turned topsy- 
turvy. 
‘‘I happen to know that somebody went to 
Master Jack’s room the night before Mr. 
Armitage went away, for there wag grease 





Cropped on the silver-tops of the bottles in his 
dressing-bag—which I found the next day— 
and Jane tells me she heard Mr. Armitage’s 
door open and shut, and as she was lying awake 
she saw the light of a candle pass her door in 
the middle of the night. She was sleeping on 
the best floor that night, for the rain Lad 
flooded her own room—and she was just on the 
way to Mr. Sartoris’s room. And I said there 
was @ portmanteau missing when we left Holly 
Bank, only Webster would have it that it 
wasn’t likely.” 4 

‘“* And what's the up-shot of it all?” 

“That there's been foul play—and Mr. 
Armitage is at the bottom of it.’’ 

“You can’t think—— ?” stepping back in 
horror. 

“I do sir, I believe as sure as I stand here 
that he’s murdered my poor master.” 

“Hush! think of your mistress!” with o 
horrified glance at the sofa where Violet was 
sobbing—deep tearless sobs of maddening 


regret. 

“I do think of her, sir, and I pray Hea- 
ven,” looking upward, with her cap all awry, 
“that this may stop the sinfullest wedding 
that ever was thought of.” 

‘Shall I ever forgive myself?’’ said Lady 
Stapleton, the tears running down her cheeks. 

“You did it for the best,” he said out of 
the kindness of his heart, but he thought he 
would find it hard to forgive her himeelf, and 
that he never could, if he were Violet. 


(To be continued. ) 








Beavty is far more than mere ornament or 
embellishment ; it belongs, first of all, to the 
intrinsic fitness of things, and to their real 
value. No one, therefore, who does thoroughly 
good honest work of any kind need feel that 
he can contribute nothing tothe beauty of the 
world, for he is doing it in the most effective 
and permanent manner, 
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CHAPTER I. 


** He meets me in the Park, and comes 

At five o’clock to tea, 

And goes to balls and even drums! 
And says its’s all for me; 

And tells me damsels in their teens 
Are roses dipped in dew, 

And looks and laughs, but what he means, 
I wish I knew—I wish I knew ”— 


Sano Popsey Popplechick in a clear, loud, and 
not altogether unmusical voice, as she dusted 
the green lustres, pink vases, elaborate prints, 
and other tawdry ornaments that decorated 
her father’s drawing-room. 

‘You seem particularly gay and well. pleased 
with yourself this moraing,’’ snapped Miss 
Popplechick, giving her younger sister a look 
that was not entirely cordial or kind, 

“AmI?” 

‘Yes, youare. Not but that you always are 
on good terms with yourself, still you're out- 
Heroding Herod to-day.” 

“Now, really. Well, I think I have some- 
thing to be jubilant about.” 

‘Why, what's the news?’’ and Penelope 
Popplechick twirled round, and fixed her 
sharp green eyes on her junior in a piercing 
manner. 

‘* Very good news, you’ll think.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall when I know what it is.” 

“There's no perhaps in the matter. It’s 
what you've been sighing for ever since we 
came here,” 

‘* Well, what is it?” irritably. 

‘‘ The barracks are finished ! ” 

“ Atlast!’’ 

‘* Yes, and what is more, that is more to 
us, the 200th, the Dalborough Dashers, are 
coming next week to be stationed there.” 
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(‘‘ WHAT ON EARTH IS THAT TO ME?” LAUGHED CLAVEBING. ‘‘POPPLECHICK! WHAT A NAME!” | 


‘You never say 80!” ejaculated Miss Pen, 
in delighted, and almost incredulous wonder. 

**I do, though,” retorted Popsey, with a toss 
of her pert and pretty head. 

“Who told you?” demanded the other 
quickly, with a second piercing look. 

“* What's that to you?” with another pert 
toss of the auburn locks. 

“A great deal. I think I can guess.” 

“Do, then, if you are so clever.” 

“ You know father doesn’t like your talking 
and hob-nobbing with a tradesman like—” 

“I know nothing of the kind. Jemmy 
Smith is as much a gentleman as I am a 
lady,’’ declared the young girl, the brilliant 
colour flushing to her cheek. ‘And father 
shouldn’t forget that it’s not so long ago since 
we had to do with trade.” 

‘*Hush!” exclaimed Miss Pen, laying her 
finger on her thin lips, and looking round 
apprehensively. ‘“‘ Do you want to spoil all, to 
let our secret out, and make those grand folk 
whose acquaintance we have made here look 
down on us?”’ 

**IT don’t care what I do,’’ she retorted, with 
great impetuosity, ‘‘and I do wish we could 
go back to the old life before we were left this 

teful money. We were happythen. We're 
nothing but a set of impostors now, crying 
after the moon, and getting a green-cheese.” 

“Fadge!” returned Pen contemptuously. 
“You liked the turned gowns, the faded 
bonnets, the patched boots. less than any of 
us, and as to the smell of Cheddar and double 
Gloucester, why you always declared it turned 
you faint, and that you hated the sight of a 
side of bacon—” 

** So I did, and do.” 

‘*‘ While as to our circle of acquaintance at 
Hillington not one of them was good enough 
for you. You turned up your nose—that 
Heaven knows does not want any turning up, 
as it’s over short already—at all of them, 
and thought yourself too good to associate 
with them—’”’ 

“SoI was and am,” interrupted Popsey 
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again. “A set of ‘butchers and bakers, and‘ 
candlestick makers.’ ” 

“Well, what in the name of goodness do 
you want? You don’t care for the parson 
and his wife, nor barrister Clemens, nor post- 
office clerk Merton, nor well-to-doold maid 
Scraggins, nor Doctor Benson and bride, nor 
bank clerk Benans, nor independent Mr. 
Smith, nor any of the highly respectable folk 
whose acquaintance we have managed to 
make after strenuous efforts here at Bridling- 
ton-on-Sea.” 

“They are all so dull and hum-dram.” — 

“ Ah, I see. You want the military,” with 
ineffable scorn and contempt. J 

“And if I do, my want will soon be satis- 
fied.” 

‘I hope it may be. The Dashers I have 
little doubt will be very exclusive, and want 
the pedigree of any one they favour with their 
friendship.” ’ 

“ If they want ours we can romance a little, 
and tell them a flowery story. Besides, you 
know, there are the four aristocracies; we 
might lay claim to that of beauty.” 

‘When you say ‘we’ of course you mean 
‘I? you conceited thing,’ observed Pen, 
bitterly. ; 

“TI may. At any rate, I think I'll pass 
muster with the Dashers,” and leaning her 
dimpled chin on her pink palms she stared 

ily at her reflection in the mirror over 
the mantel-ahelf, and perhaps her conceit was 
excusable, for a prettier, fresher, more dim- 
pled childish face it would have been difficult 
to find. 

The casket was fair—outside; within she 
was but a poor, vain, silly little creature, her 
head crammed full of nonsense about lovers, 
and fine clothes, and aristocratic people; and 
her mother—an injudicious, vulgar woman — 
had flattered and spoiled her, telling her tha 


her good looks ought to win hera rich hus- 
band, and that there was nothing in matri- 





mony to be considered save the length of the 
purse and the financial prospect of the aspir- 
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‘ant to hymeneal honours; and that “love in | 
a cottage’ was a trap and a delueion, a thing 
that might have answered fairly well in the | 
middle-ages, when living was cheap, and the 

pulation less extensive, but in the present 
ay it was absolute folly—nay, worse than 
folly—absolate madness, to think of mparving 


The girl, pretty, childish innocent as 
looked, was an apt , and before long 
parent's view of a 
settlement life. She was naturally indo- 


girlhood’s lever, r Jemm 
because, forsooth, he psn a prt 


Looe ceneared ous SenaeGe aeaes 
customers, for 


‘o_o master's ‘he was 
assistant to a 

ctarehe Pepplamiaiy cleaaal waned eaten | 
‘str beneath ahem abd not fo be luted 
on as @ friend, much Jess as a a 


tainly a step im the right direction, and a 
higher post than he bad before held ; and then 
once more he feasted his eyes on the rosy love- 
liness that had been his undoing—now, how- 
ever, at a distance, except once or twice in a 
way when Popsey being by herself had melted*! 
at sight of his miserable visage and let him 

speak to her. 

He wae always fall of news, could of course | 
tell when any ball was coming off, as his em- | 
ployer supplied all the refreshments, suppers, | 

inners, ete, of any entertainment that took | 
gioee, and his last piece of information was | 

idedly valuable ; the Dashers were coming, | 
and Donster was to supply the mess for them. | 

Mr. Popplechick wae fall of wrath, brimming | 
over with righteous indignation when he fonnd | 
the unlucky 8 mith had had the astounding | 
audacity to follow his youngest and prettiest | 
daughter to her new home, and wondered how | 
on earth he had contrived to find out the spot ; 
in this wide world where it was situated ; for | 
the retired cheesemonger had been very cire- 
fal not to leave a trail when he said adieu to | 
double Gloucester and prime Wiltshire, and 
actually stayed a fortnight in London, in 
or@er that his old cronies might not know 
his whereabouts, and therefore be unable to 
turn up and expose him to new friends. 

But love langhs at everything, and Jemmy | 
followed Popsey, and adored her juctias much 
under the guise of a fashionable and high-bred 
young lady as he had done asa simple trades. | 
man’s daughter; only he, poor simpleton, | 
thought the case that held his'jewel was mag- 
nificent, and walked past it regularly every 
night, regarding it with awestricken eyes. 

As a matter of fact, Sunlight Villa; as’ the 
Popplechicks’ abode was romantically named; 
was @ very ordinary, third-rate, semi-detached 
house, glaringly new, abominably badly ‘built, 
and finished off in the cheapest manner, with 
cheap wall-papers, American woodwork, and 
gaudy tiling. 

The taste of its ocenpiers was far from 
faultless, and so its shortcomings were not 
hidden, only displayed in a horrible’ manner. 
Joshua Popplechick had received two hun- 
dred pounds in ready money, beside the three- 
fifty per annem; and the former sum he 
spent im abominably ugly furnitere, cheap 
prints, flashy curtains and carpets, and a | 

tartling array of pink, green, and blue lus- 
res and vases, which gave to the living-room ' 





| charming seaside town, against them. 


the appearance of quasi-genteel lodgings, an 
appearance which Penelope heightened by 
working with her own fair fingers sundry 
liideons crochet antimacassars, which were 
liberally applied to chair-backs and sofa-heads, 
and proved an everlastingannoyance to visitors 
who sat down normal, and rose up with a 
ee cotton tail hanging to them, at 
sight of which all four Miss P’s would rash 
to relieve the guest of the unwelcome addition 
to \ = taps oF thereby causing considerable 
oon and fuss. 

‘The part of the 


Samael Pome 

end of jobs, besides 
shady garden, weeding 
ing the trees. 

The girls wore smart gowns, and the mother 
smart bonnets; they took tickets for every 
entertainment that was going on in the 
town to which they eould get without vou- 
chers ; smiled at everyone, received the few 
visits, paid them with becoming cheerfulness, 
and allied themselves closely to the clergyman 
and his wife, Penelope working at the er's 
mectings, Susan interesting herself in the 
Vicar'’s'soup-kitchens, Mary Anne joining the 
club of ladies who went ont ministering to the 
sick poor, and Popsey teaching in the Sunday- 
schools, where her pretty face and winsome 
wage turned the heads of half the male teachers, 
and caused them fo feel a most unholy and 
entirely secular hatred of each other. 

Joshua and Sarah, the wife of his bosom, 
contented themselves with sending guinea 
subscriptions whenever they could possibly 
afford it, and very often when they couldn't, 
and wisely kept aloof, thinking it better that 
their daughters, who were ail more or less 
good-looking and fairly well educated, should 
get secure footing in Bridlington before 
they appeared, as both of them were shaky as 
to h’s, and experienced a considerable difficulty 
in deciding when “‘ were” and when “was” 
would be correct; in addition to which both, 
when a. trifle excited, would say “ # 
‘‘horange,” ‘‘ hoften;’’ “ horder,’’ ete., of 
which wise Miss Pen, who was rapidly nearing 
thirty, and terribly anxieus to be settled, 
argued would let the cat out of the bag, and 
close the doors of the shabby genteels, who 
formed the chief purt.of the population at this 


And) se the four sisters fought their. way 
slowly but surely into such society! #s there | 
was to’be had, and after a year knew nearty: 
everyone there was to know, and wentto most 
of the entertainments given. 

Papa and Mamma Popplechick # by 
degrees, and the latter gave some that 
went off well, and all was couleur de rose, with 
the one exception of Jemmy Sinith, and he 
was the black cloud, for they all suspected that’ 
Poptey—Popsey'! the flower of the flock, the’ 





4 “gor quite oanesited enough to think 
,” snapped Penelope, crossly. 


liking for her old lover, this measurer of ounces 
of tea and quarters of sugar. 

They had their suspicions of this bright 
creature, mother, father, sisters, and perhe ps 
their fears were not entirely without founca- 
tion. 

In the midst of all the gaiety and pone of 
her present life Popsey would sometimes look 
back With wistful eyes to those olf, happy, 
honest when she was what he appeared 

wote her sisters’ discarded boots, 
Well stuffed with wool, to pre- 
after the fashion of a 

















ft the big blue 
and adburn theve- 
@bows off the mantel- 


catch. 
I'll defor the er she 





“Am I?” 

“Yes, You're a heap of affectation.” 

‘*Now, Pen, you're jealous, I’m eure, and 
ou're showing it in an absolutely ridiculous 
ashion!”’ 

“Jealous! Of you?’ exclaimed Miss 
Popplechick, snorting with rage, for she was 
twenty-nine, and Popsey eighteen, and the 
bloom was beginning to fade from her cheek, 
and the light of early youth from her eyes, 
and she knew it was so, though she would not 
own it, even to herself, and was proportionately 
angry at any hint of jealousy from a younger 
woman. 

“Of you! Preposterous! ’”’ 

‘What is there preposterous about it?” 
demanded the other, coolly, as she dusted a 
bright pea-green vase. ‘ You're ever so much 
older than I,” 

“Ten years,” interrupted the mature 
spinster, eagerly. 

*« Eleven,” retorted Popsey,stolidly. ‘‘ Every 
bit of eleven. My birthday is in April, yours 
in March ; and you are exactly eleven years, 
three weeks, and two days older than myself.” 
“Wel, and if I am?” with « glare of 


rage. 

e Well, if you are, itis quite enough to make 
-you jealous of me.”’ 

“ Bandy minx ! ” growled Pen. 

“Pooh!” 

Two of the teddest, prettiest lips in the 
world were pouted at her. 

“You want to be taken down a peg,” went 
on ‘Popplechick Major, “to have the pride 
knocked out of you. You ought to be locked 
‘up and fed on bread and water. That’s the 
‘diet that would suit your complaint!” 

“T beg to differ with you. I think it would 
avtee with you far better than with me; for 
my skin is clear, while yours is sallow. You 
look bilions, my dear; I fear cook’s made 
‘dishes disagreé with your digestion. Try the 
bread and water.” 

“You forget yourself, you rude, underbred 
child?” a, collecting “her ribbons, Pen 
flounced towards the door, meaning to leave 
ithe field clear for her enemy, only at that 
minute it opened, and she came irito Violent 
icollision with her portly mother. 

“What's the matter? Whats hop?” 





beauty of the family, the youngest, eleverest, 
best-mannered, still ured a sneaking 


inqnired that lady, seeing in an instant some- 
! thing was wrong.” 
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“That child has been insulting me,” point- 
ing at the smiling oulprit with accusing 
finger. 

Not at all,” declared the latter, urbanely. 
“T only said that I thought she was jealous 
of me, because I am younger and prettier, 
which is the truth. Now is there anything 
insulting in that, mother?” : 

‘Well, no, my dear,” returned the partial 

rent with some slight hesitation ; bay but hit 

better not to say them kind of things, they 
*urt folk.’ 

“There,” said Popsey, with a toss of her 
head in Pen’s direction. 

“You wouldn’t side with her if you knew 
what she’s, been doing, mamma,” put in the 
aggrieved one, who always spoke of Mrs. 
Popplechick as “‘ my mamma,’ 

e ne. iad hes che Reawdaing F” ow 

“‘ Disobeying yours and papa’s commands,’ 

oy Indeed! in what wa: 2 

ar aa ae about with Jemmy Smith, 
an eee. < 


“ What a story!” broke in the girl, “I) 


didn’t say half-a-dozen words to him.” 
“Then you hown to ‘aving spoken to him ?” 
said Mrs. Popplechiak, with a sternly impres- 
sive demeanour, the effect of which was ra 
spoiled by her mis of the aspirates. 


placement 
‘*T said ‘ good-morning,’ and listened when | 


he told me that the barracks were finished, 
that the Dalborough Dashers were coming 
next week to be quartered there, and that his 
people were going to supply the mess and 
carry out contracts for ball suppers and any- 
thing of that sort that they may require,” 
soy did he tell you that?” 
“ec es.” 
And in a moment the matron forgot her 
an animated discussion with 
ters, for Susan and Mary Anne 
came in and strengthened the .council as to 
ways and means, and how. they could wring 
money out of the long-suffering Joshua. for 
new fashionable .bonnets, and. general 
smart trapping; and went deep. into caloula- 
tions as to what dinners and entertainments 
she would be able to give to these gallant sons 
oF Mars, who might tarn into possible sons-in 
AW. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


Briwiineton-on-Sza was in a state of fever, 
Excitement was at its height, for the day 
when the Dashers were expected had arrived. 
All the tradesmen polished up their plate- 
glass windows and rearranged their goods 
to the best advantage. 

The flower-girls filled their baskets to over- 
flowing with early spring blooms. The ser- 
vant-girls donned their whitest aprons and 

rettiest caps; the boatmen on the beach 

rightened up the fittings of their craft. and 
hung flags on them; the cafés on the prome- 
nade laid in a large stock of toothsome 
dainties in anticipation of the hungry troopers 
who might visit them in the course of that 
evening; while the publics outdid themselves 
in their endeavours to show an attractive front 
to the new-comers, who would probably. be 
their best customers; while it must honestly 
be allowed that maids and old ones, 
matrons and misses, aii donned their best bibs 
and tuckers, sought for their most becoming 
head-gear, and sallied cut, only to shop, or do 
the necessary house-keeping. That was all, of 
course.. They had no wish. to take even a side 
glance at the red-coated gentry ! No! Not they, 
indeed! as.Miss.Pen declared, puttingon her 
Sunday best, and marching out into the long, 
narrow high street, where the old-fashioned 
houses bulged out.overhead story above story, 
until the top windows nearly touched each other, 
= a a spring sunshine fell here and 

ere through an opening, lightening the gloom 
of the old-world buildings. The country round 


about looked bright and fair enough as the | 


Dashers trotted through. it, 
Many & well-known tree was beginning: to 
bud. The soft wind was waking up the gglden, 


celandine from its bed of dead leaves under 
the hedges, where it lay sleeping, and bidding 
the starry primrose look up, and show its pale 
petals. The ground ivy was bright blue, and 
vied with the periwinkle ; contrasting with the 
red flowers of the dead nettle and yellow 
coltsfoot. 

The sunrays were luring the bees from their 
hiding places, to dally with the dazzling gorse 
flowers, and tiny clusters of fragrant violets. 
Larks were singing and soaring up among the 
silver-fringed clouds of Heaven, among its 
star-spangled plains; while the modest thrush 
and lute-voiced blackbird answered each other 
with sweet calls and trills of masic, 

It was all charming, enlivening, after the 
dull grey skies of winter, and dearth of herbage 
and greenery, and the Dashers seemed to 
find it so, for they looked about with evident 


| interest,.as they clattered along with no end of 
} & noise, and jingle of ourb-chain, sabre and 


spur, a gay and gallant throng, well horsed, 
well set.up, the flower of England's chivalry. 
They slackened speed as they entered the 
| town, and gave the gaping town-folk a better 
opportunity of admiring the gorgeous trap- 
pings and nodding plumes; and the good 
people made the most of the opportunity, and 

atched them with intense interest all the 
way along, from one end to the other of the 
long, queer street, fcr the Belfast barracks 
were right the other end of the town, lying a 
little way back from the new esplanade—a 
fine pile of buildings with all modern im- 
provements, a splendid ball-room, a large 
riding-school, good quarters for the men, and 
simply perfect ones for the officers, with a 
lovely garden in front laid out with great taste. 

‘Not bad, eh?” said Captain Clavering, 
the ‘'‘ beauty” of the regiment, to his sworn 
friend and chum, Major Harvey, looking round 
the spacious mers-room with approving eyes. 
. ‘Very good, I think,” returned the major, 
looking at the regimental plate, set out to 
great advantage, on the sideboard, on the 
glittering glass and snowy napery, and general 
air of comfort, combined with excellent taste. 

“Perhaps we shan’t have so much to 
grumble at after all,” taking note of the view 
of far-stretching, sunlit ocean, dancing and 
leaping, and gleaming in the light and warmth 
of the spring day. 

‘Certainly not, as far as our billet is con- 
cerned,” laughed Haviland Harvey. “ No- 
thing could be better.” 

* Agreed, but the town! A hole, Havi, no- 
thing but a hole!” 

“* Don’t pass such a sweeping criticism on 
the ancient place until you have thoronghly 
examined it, and are competent to pass an 
opinion on its merits or demerits, its 
beauties and uglinesses, its comforts, or want 
of them.” 

“There isn’t much to examine, I take it. 
It consists of one street.” 

“That is a long one, you must admit.” 

‘‘ Yes, there is plenty of it. Quantity, not 
quality.” 

“Quantity is better ihan nothing, Re- 
member, you thought the whole place would 
consist of half-a-dozen. shops, a public-house, 
and a couple of brand-new untenanted 
villas.” 

“ Acknowledged, I did.” 

“You were wrong.” 

“Tam glad to find I was, and am.” 

“There are some rather nice locking places 
about.” 

“Yes. That one on the crest of the hill, 
just outside the town, was no end of a nice 


“That it is, and well kept, too.’ 

‘«T wonder to whom it belongs? * meditated 
Olavering. 

“So do I,” laughed 
who the lady with the figure is.” 

“Yes. Superb, wasn’t it?” 7” 

“Certainly, though she may be: ‘angel 
to follow, a devil to meet.’ Many women 

by the help of their corset-makers to 

| preserve a youthful and charming. tournure 


; and also 








long after their faces have gone to rack and 
ruin, and become utterly unsightly.” 

‘That may be, only 1'll bet a pony the lady 
in question has a face that matches her 
figure,”’ 

‘* Possibly.” 

‘‘I wish we could find out who owns the 
place.” 

‘‘T have no doubt you can easily do that, 
and without much loss of time—if any.” 

** What do you mean?” asked the Captain. 

“That fellow is evidently a native,” nod- 
ding at one of Dunster’s men, who was help- 
ing the mess-waiters to arrange scme lovely 
flowers in the great silver epergne that 
graced the centre of the table, and in the 
handsome vases that flanked it, ‘‘and could 
give you all the information you want.” 

Acting on the hint, Cecil Clavering lounged 
across the room and engaged the man in con- 
versation. He happened to be lees ‘‘ chuckle- 
headed” than most of his class, and answered 
all queations intelligently, anid at last Claver- 
ing pat the queston. 

‘What is that grey-stone house on the top 
of the hill, half hidden among trees, called?” 

‘* Heron's Court, sir.” ; 

‘To whom does it belong?” 

“Squire Hartdyke, the best-hearted, most 
generous gentleman in the county.” 

“ That is great praise. You speak as though 
you know the family well.” 

“I ought to, sir, seeing that my mother has 
been cook there this twenty years and more, 
and that my sister has been Miss Clara’s 


maid since she left the schoolroom five years 


0. 

“Ah! then the Squire has a family ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Son and daughter. Master Jack, 
as we allos call him, thon’ he’s five-and- 
twenty next Michaelmas Day, and Miss 
Clara.” 

‘The daughter is the younger, then?” put 
in Harvey, with the base design of finding out 
her age, for he was aware that a woman, like 
a horse when thoroughbred, finds it extremely 
difficult to hide the date of her birth, and this 
girl, county born and bred, would of course be 
known to all the aboriginals. 

“ Yes, sir. Miss Clara was nineteen last 
month.” 

“ And Mrs, Hartdyke?” 

‘Is dead over ten year, and the Squire’s 
half-sister, Miss Maturin, kep house for him 
ever since,”’ 

‘* And what does Miss Hartdyke say to that, 
to her place being taken by another?” 

* Why, nothing, sir; she’s mortal fond of 
her aunt, and my sister Jenny tells me is just 
the sweetest-tempered young lady as ever 
lived.” 

* Of course her father is very much attached 
to her?” 

“ He just worships the ground she treads on. 
She's his bit of comfort in the midst of all 
his trials and troubles.”’ 

‘Trials and troubles,’ echoed Clavering ; 
‘has the master of Heron’s Court troubles?” 

** Ay, sir, that he have. I don’t know as I 
ought to tell you,’’ lowering his voice go that 
the other waiters should not hear his words, 
‘* but I suppose you'll get to know soon enough, 
80 here goes. Master Jack he ain’t as quiet or 
steady as he should have been. He’s betted 
and gamed, and got himself deep into debt 
more than once. The Squire paid everything 
up for him twice, and has bad to retrench ull 
his expenditure in contequence; but they do 
say, them that knows,” still more confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ that he’s gone a mucker again, and 
mortgaged every acre he can.” 

‘What! disposed of his reversion to that 

ming place. What a crime?” 

‘No, he ain't done that, sir, for the simple 
reason that he couldn’t. He will only have 
a life interest in the Court itself, and about 
eix acres of the choice timbered land that is 
around; all the rest is mortgaged up to the 
hilt, as it comes to him absolutely, and no- 
body can’t help his getting is.’ 

‘‘ Mr, Jack is wild, then?” 

“ Wild ain't the word, sir, ‘I'wixt you and 
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I he’s a regular bad ‘un, and he drinks—my ! 

I never see anyone go harder at champagne 

_ cen and brandy-and-soda than he 
oes |” 

** Jack seems to bea bit of a dog,”’ remarked 
Clavering to Harvey after they tipped the 
waiter, and sent him away very well satis- 
fied. 

“A drunken sot not worth talking about. 
Well, Cecil, after all you haven’t found out 
what you wanted.” 

* Haven’t 1?” 

“No. You betted a pony the lady’s face 
was as good as her figure, and your friend the 
loquacious waiter never said ons word about 
it!” 

** No, but he said she was amiable, and that 
with a man is generally the French for pretty 
when applied to a woman.” 

“* Perhaps so,”’ laughed the Major. “I won’t 
dispute about it with you, as you are better 
versed in the ways of women than I am.” 


** His only books were women’s looks, 
And folly’s all they've taught him.” 


hummed Harvey, as he sauntered off and left 
his friend to find his way to his own rooms, 
which he did shortly, ont superintended the 
arrangement of his goods and chattels in the 
spacious pair of rooms allotted to him. 

Thoroughly comfortable they looked when 
all was finished, a blazing fire on the hearth 
that lit up everything, glinting on the silver- 
topped bottles on the dressing-table, the ivory- 
backed brushes, the brass writing-set, the neat 
davenport, the rows of polished boots and 
shoes of every sort and kind, from regimen- 
tal jacks to evening pumps, the hunting crops, 
swords, whips, pistols, sporting prints, stag- 
heads, foxes brushes, bear rugs, and the thou- 
sand and one things with which men like to 
decorate their rooms. 

With a sigh of pleasure Clavering threw 
himself into an inviting easy chair, and took 
acup of tea his servant offered him, while 
Cripple, a particularly ugly fox-terrier, and 
Lion, an equally handsome colley, fought for 
a of the best place on the rug at his 

eet, a battle which ended in the large dog sit- 
ting on his master’s feet, and the smail dog, 
not to be outdone, sitting on him. 

“‘ Get out, you tykes,” he laughed, adminis- 
tering a slight kick. which proved of no use, 
and did not dislodge the tykes. ‘‘ Your affec- 
tion is rather overpowering.” 

“Shall I turn them out, sir?” asked Dacres, 
standing stiff as a poker before his superior 
officer. 

‘No, let them alone, poor brutes,” he an- 
swered, indulgently, for which kindness Lion 
snoozled his hand with an ice-cold snout. 

‘* Any letters ?’’ he demanded after a while, 
when having finishing his afternoon cup he 
proceeded to light a big cigar. 

“* Five or six, sir,’’ returned the other, pre- 
senting a handsome salver on which lay seve- 
ral letters. Some were pink, delicately ecen- 
ted billets, evidently invitations from the femi- 
nine portion of the community; others were 
of a bluey-grey hue, and smacked of toutin 
tradeswomen, eager to increase their circle o: 
customers, and some wore a generally mascu- 
line air. Slowly and carelessly Cecil skimmed 
them through. There was an invitation from 
the Mayor to dinner on the 10th prox, a 
tailor’s circular, an insinuating epistle from a 
Jew money-lender, who’professed himself wil- 
ling to lend any amount of money at next to 
nothing per cent., an advertisement from the 
chief hair-dresser of the town, some of the 
county folks’ cards, indicating on which day 
of the month they were to be found at home, 
an intimation from the M.F.H. of the neigh- 
bourhood that the last meet of the season 
took place at Curragh Castle two days later, 
and last, but not least, a pale green envelope, 
with a mass of gilded leaves and bronze green 
dickie-birds about it, which enclosed an 


equally gorgeous card whereon was announced, 
in large gold letters, ‘‘ Mrs. and the Misses 








Popplechick at home every Friday from three 
until seven.” 

“ What on earth is that to me?” laughed 
Clavering. ‘‘Popplechick! What a name! 
A rose by any other name! But no, a Miss 
Popplechick would always be a chick, and not 
one to my liking, I take it. Vulgar inside 
and out. Money, no breeding!” and throw- 
ing the card down with a sigh to think there 
was nothing from Heron’s Court—for he felt 
a strange interest in that place and its in- 
mates —he proceeded with Dacres’ help to 
get out of the things he wore and into his 
shell jacket, and then, as the bugle sounded, 
lounged across to the mess-roem, where the 
Colonel and most of his brother-officers were 
assembled, talking and laughing over their 
different experiences, and all wondering who 
the chatelaine of Sunlight Villa could be; 
and how she had found ont their titles, names, 
etcetera, with such accuracy. 

“Beware of her, my dear fellow!” said 
Major Harvey, with mock solemnity, as he 


raised the first spoonful of soup to his lips ;. 


‘*she means mischief to the Dashers! ” 

“Take care yourself, Major,” laughed 
Digby Cheriton, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
lieutenant, known to be in the habit of losing 
his heart to some fair one regularly every 
month, and finding it again only to bestow it 
once more. You are a nm of importance, 
one worth being chased in the matrimonial 
court.” 

“No, you mistake, mon ami. My grey head,” 
touching his dark locks, threaded here and 
there with silver hairs, ‘‘ preserves me from 
the designs of match-making mammas.” 

‘I am not so sure!” 

“Nor I,” chimed in Clavering. “Iam 
inclined to think nothing will save you from 
Mrs. Popplechick. She has fonnd, will be in 
‘full cry’ before a month has elapsed, and 
means to be ‘in at the death’ of one of us 
before the year is very old.” 

“That is exactly what I say and why I 
warn you youngsters. She means to be 
mother-in-law to the regiment.” 

‘‘ Well, if she means that,’’ put in Colonel 
Turner, who felt himself safe, being a married 
man, ‘‘she must have an extremely large 
family.” 

‘‘T have no doubt she has. ‘The misses’ 
on the card stands, you may be sure, Colonel, 
for a formidable array of females, varying 
probably from sixteen to forty, or there- 
abouts.” 

“In that case you fellows will have a 
variety to choose from, and will be difficile 
indeed if you are not suited and mated.” 

‘The name would be enough for me,” 
groaned Harvey. ‘It is disenchantment it- 

” 


‘The young ladies will remove that objec- 
tion by being very willing, I have little doubt, 
to take yours.” 

“They may be old ladies!” remarked 
Cheriton, with a demure twinkle in his blue 
eyes. 

‘Or young old women, which are the worst 
kind of all,” returned the Major, who seemed 
to have taken a great aversion to this un- 
known lady and her brood. 

‘* Well, we shall see before long what they 
are like, and the other demoiselles of the 
county,”’ said Cecil, reflectively, still thinking 
of that graceful figure he had seen amongst 
the old trees of Heron’s Court, 

“Not a doubt of it,” agreed his friend, 
caustically. ‘ Young and old, rich and poor, 
fair-faced, and plain-faced, big and little, 
high-bred and low-bred, the feminine part of 
the population will turn out now that we have 
arrived, and display their charms or their 
lack of them for our edification.” 

“‘ Harvey, I believe you are actually becom- 
ing conceited.” 

** Do you know I really think I am,” agreed 
the Major, and then the conversgtion drifted 
into other channels. 





| charm. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two days later all was stir and gaiety at 
Curragh Castle. Long lines of carriages were 
drawn up along the kerb, red coats by the 
gcore were seen scampering here, there, and 
everywhere, and a few sober black ones. 
Smart fox-hunters were busy chatting to the 
fair occupants of the carriages; bending over 
the flonty arched necks of their horses, to 
breathe soft-nothings, and hear tender replies, 
while the bright eyes flashed glances and did 
no end of execution. At the further end stood 
the huntsman with the hounds, the whipper- 
in, and the grooms who led extra horses. 

There were not many fair equestrians, and 
the one who attracted most notice and admir-. 
ation was a woman of queenly figure in a 
dark-green, tight-fitting habit, that showed 
off every line and curve of her exquisite figure 
to perfection. Her get-up was perfect, from 
the jaunty little hat resting on her dark 
tresses, to the white gauntlets on her hands, 
and she sat her horse as though she were part 
of him, only most people thought she deserved 
a better mount. He was a great, raw-boned, 
raking chestnut, with an ugly square head, a 
nose that can only be described as ‘‘ Roman,” 
and three white stockings—a sorry hack to 
look at, though perhaps a good one to go. 

Beside her, astride an equally raw-boned, 
ugly grey, satan old gentleman, with silvery- 
white hair, and a remarkably handsome face. 
They were Squire Hartdyke and his daughter 
Clara. A circle of admirers surrounded her, 
and him too, because he sat so near her that 
no one could rein his horse between them, and 
were the most remarkable group in the field. 

“By Jove, there she is!” said Captain 
Me penny as rn ag drag drew a 

e@ group, and his quick eye caught sight 
the handsome "7 ooh re coh 

“Where ?”’ Harvey, with unconcealed 
eagerness, adding, a moment later, with just 
a shade of embarraisment in his manner, 
** Of course you mean the ? 

*“‘Of course. Now for the face,’”’ and Cecil 
sprang off the drag and on to the beautiful 
bay mare his groom was leading with extreme 
agility and haste. 

‘‘ Here, wait a moment,” called Harvey, 
who, less active, was longer in mounting his 
sorrel gelding. ‘‘ What a hurry you are in!” 

‘‘And how slow you are,” retorted the 
other, as he reined in the mare for a moment. 

“ What is the use of such haste? How are 
you going to get introduced ?” 
an : = say I was going to be introduced, 
i ” . 

“Well, no, you didn't. Still I hardly sup- 
posed ‘ Beauty ’ would be content with looking 
at a pretty woman.” 

‘We don’t know that she is pretty yet,” he 
answered, coolly, riding as near the Heron's 
Court group as politeness would permit, but 
soon a half-suppressed exclamation broke 
rt his lips, as his eyes rested full on Clara’s 
‘ace 


1t was oval, or rather, would have been a 
perfect oval save for a hollowness of outline, 
that was a sure indication of either mental or 
physical suffering; the skin, a pale pure 
white, the features of delicate mould, the lips 
sweet of expression, yet firm, and of a deep 
red colour; the eyes, large, liquid, and heavily 
fringed, were of that deep, melting brown, 
which at times when under any excitement or 
emotion, looks black; the hair too, that framed 
this beautiful face was of the same hue, while 
the clearly pencilled brows were black, and 
were slightly drawn in a habitual tension 
that seemed the result of much thought, not 
always of a pleasant character. 

‘*You have won your bet,’’ whispered the 
Major, “the face matches, if it does not sur- 
pass the figure.” 

“It is beautiful!” said Clavering, reflectively, 
still gazing at the unconscious object of 
admiration. 

“Not happy looking.” ; 

“That pensive expression is its chief 
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‘‘ And owes its origin to Master Jack.” 

‘* Yes, confound him.,”’ 

«A queer mount, that of hers.” 

‘Awful. Any other woman than one so 
full of grace would look ridiculous on such an 
igly brute. I should like to lend her Ajax; 
zhe’d look simply magnificent on him.” 

‘Softly, softly, Cecil, my boy,” cried the 
elder man. ‘‘ You're not introduced yet.” 

“No, but I shall soon be. There is Coch- 
rane in the group, he shall make me known to 
the Squire’s daughter.” And spurring his mare 
forward, he was soon beside his acquaintance, 
and after a little desultory talk was intro- 
duced to Hartdyke and Clara. 

As her large, soft eyes met his he felt a 
thrill, such as he had never experienced before, 
run through him from head to foot, and entered 
into conversation with something less than his 
usual ease and aplomb. 

“You must be my instructor,” he said, 
after a while, ‘‘and tell me who all the people 
are, You know I ama stranger here.” 

“T will do my best,” she answered, with 
that soft, sad smile he thought so charming. 
‘Whom are you curious to know?”’ 

‘* Not any one in particular.” 

‘‘ Every one in general ?" 

‘*« Exactly so.” 


“TI will begin with those four ladies in that 


open barouche. The elderly one is Lady 
Grace Jarvis, and the three others are her 
daughters, all considered belles. Of the men 
talking to them one is Sir Allardyce Bendale, 
the other Marmaduke Merton,” and so on 
went Miss Hartdyke. 

‘** And who is that pretty childish girl in the 
pony phaeton?” asked Cecil, indicating a 
amart little carriage in which sat a lady of 
uncertain age, much berouged and got up, 
and by her side Popsey es acne, looking 
the incarnation of health and beauty. 

“ That is Miss Popsey——”’ 

A clatter of carriages passing drowned the 
surname, he only heard “ Popsey.” 

** You seem to know everyone,” he remarked. 

‘* That is only natural. I have lived here 
all my life.” 

‘‘And mean to continue living here ?’’ he 
asked, thoughtlessly. 

“Ah! that I can’t say,” she returned, witha 
quick sigh, as her brows became more drawn, 
and a shadow fell over her face, 

‘*Now do, please, tell me who this grand 
dame is?” he implored, partly to distract her 
from the unpleasant train of thoughts that 
his remark had evidently awakened, and 
partly because he really wanted to know who 
this magnificently attired personage was. 

“Oh, that is Mrs. Popplechick.”’ 

“* Really 2?” 

“* Yes, really. Do you know her?” 

‘‘T have not that pleasure yet. ButI find 
she knows me, which is a much more serious 
matter.” 

“TI should imagine so. But—I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Neither do I, Miss Hartdyke, I assure you. 
Only when we arrived on Tuesday we all 
found gorgeous cards of invitation from this 
lady to attend her Friday ‘at homes,’ and 
~— considerably amused at it. Do you visit 

er ’ 

“I! Oh, dear no!" and then as their eyes 
travelled back from studying the ledy in 

uestion they met, and then both laughed. 
nd he thought he had never heard anything 
Sweeter or mere musical, 

And it was no wonder, for mre Popplechick 
and her three eldest daughters presented a 
curious appearance. They were in a huge, 
shabby fly, with a starved, broken. kneed horse 
in its shafts, that seemed hardly able to 
stagger along, and they were attired in all the 
colours ef the rainbow, especially Mrs. Popple- 
chick, whowore a green mantle, a pink bonnet 
with huge nodding feathers, and tan-coloured 
gloves. 

Popsey had shown her sense when she ac- 
cepted Mrs, Barrister Clemans’ invitation to 
one & seat in her pony phaeton, 

“Do you mean to attend her Fridays?” 





inquired the Squire’s daughter, when their 
merriment calmed down. 

“Not if I can help it,” he sneered. “It 
would hardly be to one’s advantage to be seen 
in such a woman’s society much.” 

“No, perhaps not, and——” 

But just then the horn sounded, and away 
went the hounds after Master Reynard, who 
had burst off in great style, and away went 
Miss Hartdyke’s old hunter, flying close up to 
the foremost riders, Clavering was surprised 
at the pluck and pace of the chestnut, and 
did his best to keep up with him, only the 
mare had her work to do. 

On she went, her dark habit flying ont, her 
lithe figure erect, taking everything that came 
in her way. Hedges, ditches, gates, fences, 
the raking chestnut cleared them as she lifted 
the reins, and she sat him firmly as if strapped 
to him. Cecil admired and followed, only 
when they came to a swift-running brook, 
wide and deep, he hesitated, thinking she 
would hardly take it, but she did and cleared 
it in famous style, using her whip and spur 
with a will. 

By this time the field was considerably 
thinned, and she was the only lady in the run- 
ning, so when they ran the red rogue to earth 
in the underwood, and killed, she received the 
brush, and the congratulations of the few men 
that had kept up. 

‘‘You must allow me to congratulate you, 
Miss Hartdyke,” said the Captain, as they 
paced slowly back towards Bridlington 
through the muddy lanes. 

‘‘On what?’’ she asked, looking up at him 
dreamily. 

‘** On receiving the brush.” 

“Oh, that!’ she responded, indifferently. 
‘It is not the first by many. I have neara 
score at the Court.” 

“T daresay you have. You ride splen- 
didly !” he said, enthusiastically. : 

‘“‘Tam used toit. I hunt’ whenever I can 
in the season, and have been in the saddle 
since I was four years old; so small, that I 
was held on by my nurse.” 

‘‘ That is the right thing, to begin young.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” with a sigh, and 
an absent demeanour that nettled the gallant 
to. ym a trifle, for he was used to come, see, 
and conquer. 

“You are sorry, then, the hunting season 
closes to-day ?’’ he went on. 

“Yes and no. Yes, for myself; I so love 
to follow on the hounds’ heels. No, for poor 
Reynard. I always pity the beast, even as I 
ride after him, and help to hunt him to 
death.” 

‘Do you really?” 

“Yes. You think it an unsportsman, or 
rather, a womanlike feeling, don’t you? ” 

‘‘No, not exactly, only if seems contradic. 
tory to hunt what we pity.” 

“True,” she agreed. 

‘* Now, I am unfeignedly sorry there will be 
no more meets this spring.” 

“Are you? Why?” 

‘‘Because they would have given me an 
opportunity of meeting you,’’ he said, boldly. 

“Ah!” She blushed all over her pale, 
pure face, brow, cheek, chin. . 

*« And, too, if you would have permitted it, 
I should have liked to offer you a mount on 
my new hunter, Ajax. He is almost black, 
sixteen hands high, and a perfect jumper ; such 
a pretty animal. As you are a lover of horses, 
you would, I think, like him.” 

*“*T am sure I should,” she agreed, with 
sparkling eyes, and an air of animation on 
her features that added to their beauty. 

‘*‘ Therefore my disappointment is great.’’ 

**T am sorry,” sho said, simply, having 
none of the artificial tact of a more conven- 
tional woman to bring to bear on the subject. 

“There is my father,” she said, a moment 
later, as they emerged on to the high road, 
and saw the Squire sitting like a statue on 
his grey gelding. 

‘IT thought you would come this way, my 
dear!” was his greeting when they came up. 

“Did you, father?”’ 


“A glorious spin, sir, was it not?” said 
Cecil. 

‘It seemed so, as far as I went,” laughed 

the old man, ‘‘ but I confess Clara ontrides 
me.” 
And then, as ths three rode slowly on to 
Heron’s Court, Clavering received the invita- 
tion he was longing for, and accepted it 
eagerly. 6 

That night he went to a carpet-dance «ut 
Mrs, Clemans and met Popsey Popplechick, 
and, taken with her pretty face and gay 
manners, flirted with her just to pass the 
time; paid her no end of compliments, and 
promised to patronise the Friday evenings, and 
so forged the first link of the chain that was 
to bind him hand and foo, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Once the Dashers began to accept invits- 
tions, and go out, everyone vied with each 
other in entertaining them, and a series of 
balls, carpet-hops, dinners, luncheons and 
concerts were the consequence, which were to 
be succeeded in the warmer weather by pic- 
nics, tennis-parties and boating. 

At the more exclusive gatherings Clavering 
always met Clara Hartdyke, and took great 
pains to improve the friendship commenced at 
the meet, which he did not find a very 
difficult matter, as the lady was evidently 
partial to him. He did not quite know what 
end he had in view, in thus trying to strike up 
an extremely warm, and scarcely platonic 
friendship with a very beautiful young 
woman, for he was not a marrying man. At 
any rate, he had never thought of it up to the 
present time, though there was ro reason why 
he should not contemplate matrimony if he 
chose. 

He was an only son, and his father, Mr. 
Clavering, had left him several hundreds a- 
year, while his mother, Lady Anne, had 
willed all her estates to him. 

Though decidedly extravagant he was not 
in debt, as Lady Anne always paid up every- 
thing for him at the end of the year, and that 
left him his income to spend in trifles as he 
pleased. 

He was decidedly a catch, un bon parti, a 
man to be courted, though the Squire's 
daughter did not know this, and reciprocated 
his advances, because she sincerely admired 
and liked him. 

He was well read, had travelled a good deal, 
and possessed most winning manners ; it was 
therefore no wonder he fascinated, and Clara 
was not the only one who fancied the dashing 
cavalry man. 

Popsey Popplechick was dazzled and 
flattered by the half-jesting attention he paid 
her, not because he particularly cared about 
her, or meant any treason towards Clara, but 
just because she was the prettiest girl in 
Bridlington, and set her cap at him in the 
most unmistakable and barefaced manner, 
and because it is hard for a young man to 
reject the advances of an extremely good-look- 
ing girl, when that girl does not mean to be 
snubbed or to have her advances rejected. 

Without knowing it Clavering was getting 
himself talked about with Popsey, and more 
than one of the Bridlington folk thought it a 
settled affair. 

Now Cecil had no thought of this, and 
meant nothing, only when Miss Popplechick 
the fourth pressed him in her pretty way to 
promise to come in and have a cup of tea with 
them that afternoon, and that she would have 
the nicest buttonhole in the world ready for 
him, it is hardly to be~wondered at that he 
promised and went. 

He could not see Clara every day uuless he 
declared himself, and became her betrothed 
husband. The Squire was stern and old- 
fashioned in his nctions, and would have no -* 
men hanging constantly about the house’ 
unless they had the right to do so, and this 
| Clavering was hardly prepared to do; in fact, 
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he did not know his own mind, and hesitating 
was lost. 

Now into Sunlight Villa he might tarn with- 
out ceremony at any hour of the day, and 
almost of the night, for Mere Popplechick 
had tasty suppers, with heaps of oysters, hot 
lobsters, and other dainties likely to please 
fastidious palates in the small hours, and the 
Dashers were frequently to be found there; 
that is, those of the officers who were young, 
and well-to-do and likely to marry. 

It became a sort of habit to Cecil to turnin 
there and gets what he wanted. A cup of tea, a 
glass of cham. a sherry-cobbler, a brandy-and- 
soda, anything at all that he might be pleased 
to ask for; and it must be allowed that the 
wine, and every thing provided for these gallant 
sons of Mars was of the best description, for 
Mrs. P. was letting the money fly in her 
endeavours to.catch a wealthy son-in-law, and 
did nothing by halves. 

Then Popsey was so pretty, and always 
nicely and becomingly dressed, and her man- 
ner was so cooing and caressing, so flattering, 
that it soothed Clavering’s perturbed spirit, 
and while really in love with one woman it 
appeared as though he were epris of another. 
And that was the state of affairsone bright 
May day, as he lounged in the drawing-room 
at the villa, drinking tea, and exchanging badi- 
nage with the Misses Popplechick. 

‘Ts your tea sweet enough?” asked Popsey, 
seating herself beside him ina carelessly grace- 
ful attitude, which displayed her little foot 
in a coquettish brown slipper, and the lace 
frills on her akirts. 

** Of course it is,” he answered, in that half 
impudent, wholly familiar manner which men 
adopt towards women for whom they have no 
very great respect. ‘‘ Didn’t you pour it out, 
and haven't you looked at it?” 

“Certainly I have. Only I didn't think 
that would be enough honey for you,” she 
retorted. 

‘You generally don’t undervalue your 
~ my fair friend,” he laughed, satiri- 
cally. 

“Why should 1?” she inquired. 

‘«T see no reason why you should.” 

“How?” : 

** Your uncommon humility strack me.” 

“It is not a usual failing of mine.” 

“True, it ie mot.” 

** But remember last Thursday you told me 
the claret.cap was like vinegar.” 

** So it was.” 

* Well, I looked at that.” 

‘* Nonsense, Miss Popplechick, you could not 
have done so.” 

“TI did; but don’t forget,” lowering her 
voice, ‘‘ you promised to call me Popsey.” 

‘‘Did 1?” he asked, innocently. 

‘* Yes, and I do hate the name of Popple- 
chick so.” 

*Thardly wonder at that. It isn't a pretty 
cognomen.” 

‘‘Iw’s hatefal,” she declared, with glowing 
cheeks. 

‘There's one thing,” he said, consolingly, 
** you won’t always be called Popplechick.” 

“No!” 

“You will change your name some day.” 

“Do you think so?” she murmured, with 
downcast lids and well-affected embarrass- 
ment, wondering if he meant anything, while 
Sasan and Penelope led Cheriton, who was 
also there, out into the garden, leaving the 
field clear for Clavering if he wished to pro- 
pose. Only he didn't take advantage of the 
chance offered, but flirted, and teased, and 
laughed with the girl, finally suggesting that 
they should try the garden teo, a suggestion 
to which she agreed rather reluctantly, for she 
aan being alone, jesting and joking, with 

ecli. 

Oat in the garden, however, she soon re- 
covered her good-humour. It was so pleasant 
sitting in the swing slang between two great 
osks, through whose fresh young leafage the 
sunlight fell in chequered patches, where the 
warbiiog of the feathered choristers was 





pews and the soft wind blew balmily and 
gently. 

‘*No dance on for the nex! fortnight,” she 
said, with a discontented pout, as she swung 
lazily to and fro. ‘ How dull it will be!” 

“A little dulness won't hurt you,” snapped 
Pen. ‘ You've had gaiety enough and to 
spare lately.” 

“Can't have too much of a good thing,’’ 
she answered, coolly. ‘What do you think, 
lieutenant?’ addressing Cheriton, who se- 
eretly adored her, yet felt he had no chance of 
winning against Clavering. 

‘‘I wish a dance was going to take place 
every evening for the next six months,” he 
replied, eagerly. 

‘*Now do you really? Why?” 

“ Because I should have a chance of seeing 
you every night,” he returned, ardently, 
though in lower tones meant only for her 
ear. 

‘©Oh, nonsense!” she said, quickly, a slight 
accession of colour in her cheeks, for she did 
not care for Cheriton's attention when Claver- 
ing was present. 

The Popplechicks had discovered that the 
former had only three hundred a year, and that 
he was, moreover, the son of a man who had 
made his money out of pork! Now what did 


they want with pork? Why, certainly no-. 


thing, they had had enough of bacon. 

So the girls, especially Popsey, had orders 
to discourage Cheriton while there was 4 
chance of Clavering proposing, an order which 
was strictly obeyed. 

“Do you know,” declared the girl, turning 
to the Captain, to put a stop to the Lieu- 
tenant's rhapsodies, “ that I think the Dashers 
are a very shabby set ?”’ 

“Do you?” said both men, laughing at her 
impertinence, for she looked so charming, her 
head resting on a blue satin pillow, across 


‘which the soft,rings and curls of auburn hair 


strayel, that they could not feel angry or 
offended. “ Why?” 

‘“* Because you haven’t given any entertain- 
ment since you have been stationed here.” 

“Qh! come now,” expostulated Cheriton. 
“We have a guest night once a week, and 
always have several fellows then.” 

“What good does that do to us? We women 
are not invited.” 

“No, that’s true, You see it would hardly 
do to invite——” 

“Us to. mess—eh ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

‘* Perhaps we would not care to come.” 

*T should think not,” he said, quickly, 
catching at any excuse. ‘‘ Of course you id 
not.” 
“ Bat, still, we should like to come to a ball 
if you gave one, in that delightful big room. 
Why don’t you?” 

‘* I don’t know. I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
—do you, Cecil? ’’ 

“Eh? What?” asked the Captain, rousing 
up suddenly froma day-dream in which Clara 
figured 


“*‘ Why shouldn’t Ours give a ball?” 

*T don’t know, my dear fellow, unless i is 
that the Colonel, being a.married man, has 
so much domestic bliss that he does not care 
for the gaieties of society.” 

“He should think of we poor bachelors,” 
declared the oir oe man, with a comical look 
full into Popsey’s blue eyes. 

“Perhaps he will if you make the sugges- 
tion to him.” 

“TI shan’t fail to do that, you may be 
sure.” , 

“And you'll try and get his consent too, 
Captain,” she urged, with all the pertinacity 
and audacity of a pretty woman. 

‘Need youask?” he said, gallantly; “ your 
word is my law. You may look upon the ball 
as a settled affair.” 

Then you have permission to inscribe my 
name on your card for the first dance,” 
answered Popsey, grandly. 

“Thanks, I shall not fail to avail myself 
of that gracious permission,” laughed Cecil, 
as he took his leave with Cheriton, and left 


the girls in conclave as to how ‘they could 
drag money out of their unfortunate father, 
to buy grand new dresses for this promised 
military festivity. 


CHAPTER V. 


CLAveRING was as good as his ‘word, and 
early in June a day was fixed forthe ball ‘to 
take place at the Belfast Barracks. 

Ail Bridlington was in a state of ‘excitement, 
for all ‘the folk who were any way in societ 
had been invited. It was to be ‘a mixe 
gathering to « certain extent. 

The exclusive county-foik were to meet the 
town gertry; to rab shoulders with théth; 
actually to dance in the same ‘room. This 
was well known, yet the exdlusives never 
thought of refusing. ‘They came ‘from far 
and near, from all parts of the coutity. 

Lines of carriages wended their way towards 
the barracks between the hours of nine and 
ten. Groups of gorgeously attired matrons 
and thinly-clad maidens swept up the stair- 
case lined by the Dashers into the brightly 
lighted, flower-filled rooms, where they were 
greeted by Colonel Turner and the officers of 
the regiment, and where the walls wereadorned 
with trophies of guns, bayonets, pistols, and 
at one end with the colours, while in the sup- 
per and refreshment-rooms the magnificent 
regimental gold plate was displayed, bearing 
Danster's confectioncring triumphs on some 
of it. What a gay scene it was! 

Red coats and black, mingling with the 
white, blue, green, yellow, mauve, , @nd 
black dresses of the ladies, who had wisely 
eschewed pink and scarlet toilets. 

In the middle of the rcom ‘couples glided 
gracefully and evenly along, or a 
and pranced, and bumped against others 
according to their capabilities, over the 
polished boards. Around the door were 
grouped the more exclusive of the county 
gentlemen, while ranged along the wall were 
husband - seeking mammas, afd portly, 
diamond-dedked dowagers, who had under 
their protecting wings i 
chicks, some of whom, however, were no 
longer chicks buat veritable old hens. 

The ig meen brood were looking very 
well, even down to Pen, who, by the aid of a 
little ronge, had managed to dieguise her sallow 
skin, get up a complexion for the occa- 
sion; while Popsey was absolutely radiant in 
sky blue tulle and silver trappings. So radiant, 
in fact, that Clavering f the annoyance 
he had felt at being let in for the first dance 
with her, and led her out to valse as the band 
of the regiment struck up“ Sighs of the soul,” 
without giving a thought to the magnificent 
Mere P——, who, gorgeous in pale green silk 
and nodding plumes, attracted universal 
attention wonder. 

“That was. delightfal,” sighed Popsey 
ecstati¢ally, as the last bars sounded. 

‘Tam glad you liked it!” returned Cecil, 
jast-a trifle inattentively. 

The truth was he was watching for the 
arrival of the Heron's Court party, in order 
that he might bear down at once on Clara, 
and secure her programme before other fel- 
lows got a chance of scoring » hard. 

“Sach a delightfal band! Such a smooth 
floor, and all got up to please me, wasn't i¢?”’ 

‘* Of course,” he agreed, smiling down into 
the pretty, uptarned face, a emile which Clara, 
entering at that moment on her father’s arm, 
saw and wondered at, asking herself was it 
possible Clavering could care for this pretty, 
underbred girl, after all the pointed, anmis- 
takable things he had said to her. 

“Get me sene coffee, please,” said*his part. 
ner, quickly, her sharp eyes having caught 
sight of Miss Hartdyke’s handsome face, and 
determining at any cost to detain “ Beauty” 
at se ts for aa ” ‘ snatiy 

‘*Oh, certainly. Forgive me for no 
you before,” he returned, readily, though he 





was a trifle annoyed at having to leave the 
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dancing-room jast then,.and miss the chance 
he was waiting:fer. 

However, he.took his partner to the coffee- 
room, procured her all she wanted, and waited 
with great patience while she dawdled with 
the cake, and played with her spoon. 

‘“‘T gnppose you are engaged for this?” he 
remarked, as the band.strack up ‘‘ Under the 
Stars.” 

“‘ Yes, to Mr. Cheriton,” she acknowledged, 
reluctantly, as she put down the cup, and 
took his proffered arm. 

‘He has a treat in store. 
well, Popsey.” 

**T am glad you think so, Beauty,” she 
whispered, giving his arm a squeeze that was 
something more than friendly. ‘‘ And—aren't 
you going to. ask me for any more?” 

“OF course,’ he responded, holding out his 
“ How many may I 


You dance very 


hand for her card. 
have?’’ 

“As many as you like,” 

“Good girl. Only I mustn’é be selfish-and 
take too many, or I shall have the other fellows 
down on me.”’ 

‘‘ Bother the other fellows !” exclaimed the 
girl, the thin veneer of recently acquired 
good manners giving way under her desire to 
secure as her cavalier for the evening the 
handsomest of the Dashers. 

‘Ah, poor Cheriton! Herehe comes. I will 
resign you to his care,” ard he went off in no 
end of a hurry, for he saw Clara Hartdyke at 
the upper end of the room, surrounded, and 
besieged by officers, civilians, clergymen, fox- 
hunters, barristers, rich and poor, young and 
old. All by one consent clustered round her, 
thus proclaiming her belle of the ball, a title 
she well deserved, for she looked simply lovely 
in her pure white dress, looped up with real 
water lilies. Not an ornament anywhere. Her 
round, polished throat was bare, and the 
greater part of her snowy arms, while her 
beautifal dark hair was guiltless of a single 
ornament, save one small lily bud. 

‘‘ Miss Hartdyke, way I see your card?’’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ With pleasure,” she said handing, him the 
dainty programme, already half filled with 
names, 

“ You seem rather fall,” he remarked, with 
evident discontent. 

“Am 1?” she said, quietly, not forgetting 
the smile she had seen on firat coming in. 

“Yes. Look,” displaying the oard, “the 
next five ” t . 

se ! ” 

‘Yes. And you promised me the second.” 

‘“‘ The second is now being danced. You did 
not come for it in time.” 

“ There is time now,” he said quickly. “It 
is mine. Come! Do not let us miss it,” and 
putting his arm round her waist he swung her 
away right down the length of the room, with- 
out waiting for permission. 

“T ses Poe carry my bouquet,’’ looking at 
the splendid bouquet of choice white blooms 
that she held. 

“Yes,” she assented with a lovely blush 
and smile. ‘They are beautifal,”’ 

“And who seat you these?” touching the 
lilies on her billowy gown. 

‘Major Harvey.” 

“Oh!” while a frown disfigured his face. 
“T was not aware that he was an intimata 
friend of youra.” 

Ltd No 1 , 

<. pe that he has seat you flowers.” 

‘ 0,"" * 


“ And—TI don’t like it.” 

“Captain Clavering!” 

‘Well, Mies Hartdyke,”’ he said, coolly. 

“Am I not at liberty to accept flowers from 
anyone but you?” she asked, in offended tones. 

“ Certainly you are,” he returned, promptly, 
“ouly I much rather you did no}. And 
I am jealous,” he whiapered lower, ‘‘of even 
these lilies, and horribly so of those fellows 
whe have taken the dances that ought to be 

ine,”’ 

“You should hava been in time,” she mur- 
mured, mollified and embarrassed. 


4 


‘‘ Let-me make up-for it now; let me have 
all the dances that are lef.” 

“There are too many running,” she ob- 
served, 

“No matter,” he urged, ‘‘give them to 
me,”’ 

“ My father would not like me to do any. 
thing so marked, I am sure.” 

“TI wish E had the right to take every dance 
on your eard, and strike every name out,’ he 
said, boldly, glancing at the beautiful, blash- 
ing face, and downcast lids. ‘As itis,’’ he 


went on after a moment's silence, *'I must 
take what you will give me. 
ciful—Clara.” 

“T could not be that to you,” she said, softly, 
melting at the sound of her name from his 
i 


Don’t be unmer- 


ps. 

“T hope you won't be. I shall want you to 
be very, very merciful to me at no very dis- 
‘tant date. And—now about the present impor- 
tant thing. May I have all those dances that 
are not running ?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she agreed, too embarrassed by his 
pointed allusion to the proposal he meant to 
make her to object. 

Just as he had finished scoring up Hawvi- 
land Harvey came across to where they stood, 
and with considerable empressement asked for 


e8. 

“TI hope I am not too late,” he remarked, as 
he held out his hand for the card, whicl: Cecil 
reluctantly yielded. 

‘“No. I believe there are some left,” 
declared Miss Hartdyke. 

“Three,” rejoined the Major, scanning the 
progtamme. 

“Ts that all?” in astonishment. 

“Yes. Is it too many to ask for,” he 

aded, 

‘*T must keep one,” she responded. 

“Then two dances are all I have to look 
forward to this evening!” sighed Harvey, 
moving away, and leaving the two whom ‘the 
Jooked upon as lovers alone. 

His opinion was shared by a good many 
people that night, but others thought Popsey 
Popplechick stood a good chance, as the 
gallant Captain was seen dancing with her 
several times. The truth was, that she and 
Clara, were about the only two in the room 
who dameed well, and Cecil being particular 
about his partners did not care to exert him- 
self, and drag:about a female oak-tree; so 
when he was not dancing with Popsey he 
danced with Clara, and vice-versa, and when 
they were both engaged stood in the doorway 
with the male wall-flowers and looked on. 

At last the ball came to an end, and about 
) the last to leave were the Popplechicks. The 
Squire had taken his daughter away some 
time before, and so Cecil had consoled him- 
self towards the end of the evening exclu- 
sively with Popsey. 

‘“‘Has he proposed?” asked Mrs. Popple- 
chick, as soon as the fly door was shut. 

“Not actually yet, but he will soon,” re- 
turned her youngest daughter, confidently. 
|. “* He said quite enough to give me a hold on him 

to-night.” 

Which was the truth. Flushed with cham- 
pagne, of which he had taken a trifle too 
much, excited.and careless, he had talked folly 
to the girl, and she had led him on to jest and 
trifle, and while he meant nothing she had 
ehosen toto take it seriously, and meant to 
tell him so the next day, play a desperate 
eard, and win if she could. 

He had given a half promise to row her out 
in his skiff the next day, and she sent the 
skinny buttons early with a letter to the bar- 
racks, so worded that he felt somehow or 
ether he had committed himself to a certain 
extent; and so he went down to meet her on 
the beach, meaning to explain everything, but 
she looked so pretty in. her boating costume, 
and had managed so cleverly—fer the man 
who kept his boat had it all ready—that he 
could not get out of the fix, and had to take 
her. 





She chatted away gaily, and did her best to 
amuse him, succeeding 
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rowing about for a long time, and when he 
turned to go ashore he found the tide had run 
out so far that there was no chance of being 
able to land anywhere save at the pier steps. 

He muttered a naughty word as he realised 
this, and knew what it meant at one o’clock 
in the morning. 

The pier would be crowded by all the élite of 
Bridlington. Everyone would see him come 
in alone with Popsey Popplechick. 

Was there ever such luck! What the deuce 
had he been thinking of ? 

However, there was no help for it, so he 
turned the skiff's nose round, and rowed 
steadily at the pier head in grim silence, while 
his companion sat equally silent in the stern, 
trailing her pink fingers through the snow- 
tipped waves. 

It was worse than he had pictured it. The 
pier was simply thronged with idlers, who 
stared at him pointedly as he came up the 
steps with his fair companion; and then— 
horror of horrors !—Mrs. Popplechick, Pene- 
lope, Susan and Mary. Aun emerged from the 
crowd, followed by Popplechick, and greeted 
them effusively. 

**My dear Cecil, we may call you Cecil 
now,’ commenced the mother in load tones 
that made him wince; ‘‘ where have you been 
hall this time, with hour darling Popsey ?”’ 

‘** On the briny ocean,” he returned, jocosely, 
trying to steady his nerves—trying to be equal 
to the occasion. 

“Ab! truant,” shaking the finger of a 
bright blue glove in his face, ‘‘ we’ve been 
young hourselves, we can hunderstand, can’t 
we, Joshua ?”’ 

“ Hof course we can, my love,” returned the 
unaristocratic retired cheesemonger, who had 
been brought out on purpose to play his part 
in the comedy, or rather tragedy, for it was 
that to Clavering. A little folly, what had it 
brought him to? He began to realise what, 
as he heard Joshua going on. 

“Hof course we can hunderstand ; still 
Capting Clavering must hexplain his hinten- 
tions, as no doubt he will.” 

“Well, at any rate I can't explain them 
here,” said the “* Capting,” irritably. ‘ Per- 
haps we had better adjourn to your house. 
This is hardly the sort of place to discuss 
private matters,’’ and he looked so fierce that 
Joshua meckly faced round, and walked down 
the pier towards Sunlight Villa beside his 
wife, his three eldest duughters coming next, 
and Cecil and Popsey bringing up the rear. 

The girl, however, did not look or feel 
triumphant. There was something in her 
supposed lover's set white face that cowed 
her. She felt, perhaps, she had made a mis- 
take, and not being a bad-hearted gir], only 
vain and frivolous, she kept silent, and said 
never a word, as they traversed the length of 
the pier, meeting nearly everyone they knew, 
and amongst others, Squire Hartdyke and his 
daughter. 

{é Clavering drew his breath hard as they 
came near. Only last night he had said 
things to this graceful, high-bred woman 
that were tantamount to a proposal, and now 
here he was following in the wake of Mr. and 
Mrs. Popplechick, like a tame bear, side by side 
with Popsey, and ali Bridlington was talking 


| of his having been out for hours in a boat 
; alone with her. 


He turned deathly white, even to his lips, 
but managed to lift his hat with his accus- 
tomed ease, and then passed on, full of shame, 
anger, and regret. 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


“‘ Wuat would Lady Anne say?” 

Over and over again Cecil Clavering asked 
himeelf this question. What would she say ? 
Here was he, last seion of an old race, en- 
gaged, actually engaged, to Popsey Popple- 
chick, whose parents could not even lay claim 
to ‘ H’s,” and were valgarity itself! 

He hadn't meant anything in his flirtation 


80 well that they were with the girl; certainly nothiog matrimoni- 
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ally, and nowhere he was caught, bound hand 
and foot. 

It was horrible ! 

““ What would Lady Anne say?” 

‘* What should he do?” 

While he was thus pacing restlessly to and 
fro, the door opened, and Haviland Harvey 
came in, looking unusually grave and serious. 

“Is this true that I hear, Cecil?’’ he 
asked. 

“If you mean my engagement to Popsey 
Popplechick,’’ groaned the other, “ it is.” 

‘Good Heavens! You can't mean it!” 

The Major seemed petritied at this confir- 
mation of his worst fears. 

‘I do, though, worse luck.”’ 

‘*What—what is the meaning of your con- 
duct?" and Harvey stared blankly into his 
friend's face. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Do you mean to marry this girl, this 
Popsey Popplechick?” with an air of unutter- 
able disgust. 

‘*I suppose I shall have to; I see no way 
out of it.” 

‘* But how did it all come about?” 

‘* Thardly know, Havi. The girl's deucedly 
pretty, and threw herself at my head. I 
flirted with her, meaning nothing; and last 
night, after the cham, she says I asked her to 
marry me. I don’t remember doing so, and 
then this morning she sent a queer kind of a 
letter to me, and I went down to the beach 
meaning to explain everything, only she was 
too quick for me. She’d told the man to get 
my boas ready ; and not liking to make a fuss 
I took her ont, and then had to land at the 
pier. Everyone saw us come in, and that old 
cad, Popplechick, asked my ‘ hintentions,’ 
said I had ruined his daughter’s reputation, 
that there was only thing I could do, etc., etc,, 
and so Popsey is my bride elect.” 

** Clavering, what folly!” 

“Worse than folly,” groaned the young 
man, covering his face with his hands, “for 
I love another woman!” 

*““Cecil!’? exclaimed Harvey, turning 
whiter than his friend. ‘‘ Are my worst fears 
tobe realised? Have you engaged Miss Hart- 
dyke's affections ?”’ 

‘*T fear so,” 

‘Oh, Heaven!” 

It was like a moan of anguish, for Havi- 
land Harvey secretly loved Clara Hartdyke, 
and hopelessly, for his affection had sharpened 
his eyes, and he knew she cared for Clavering 
with all the intenseness of her calm, yet 
powerful nature, and he understood what her 
pain would be at his unworthiness. 

‘‘Help me!” exclaimed Clavering, dashing 
down his hands, and crossing over to his 
friend. “Help me, Harvey. I can’t bear 
that she should think me a blackguard !”’ 

‘* Whaf can I do?” asked the other, in low 
tones. 

‘* Tell her something of the truth. Let her 
know how I have been caught and trapped 
—how cruelly hard my life will be lived apart 
from her!” 

‘It will be a delicate and difficult matter 
to broach such a subject to her.” 

‘Granted, Still I believe, unfortunately, 
she loves me, and it may be some consolation 
to her to know that my baseness is not volun- 
tary, that my heart is hers now and always. 
Promise me, promise to help me! Oh, 
Heaven! I think I shall go mad!" 

‘* There, don’t get excited; I promise I'll 
do my best with Miss Hartdyke. She shall 
think as well of you as I can make her.” 

“ Thanks—thanks. You will win my ever- 
lasting gratitude,’ declared Beauty, pouring 
out a tumbler of brandy, and tossing it off at 
one draught. 

‘That sort of thing won't mend matters,” 
remarked the Major, drily, putting the spirit- 
frame on the sideboard. “You had better 
leave brandy alone. And now I waht a little 
serious conversation with you.” 

“Test” 

“Do you know anything of the antecedents 
of your intended wife?” 





**T know nothing, my dear fellow.” 

“Humph! A pity you didn’t make some 
inquiries before you committed yourself to a 
proposal.” 

‘“«T shall never believe that I did do so.” 

“ Well, at any rate, you are engaged.” 

‘*Undoubtedly. And now what have you 
heard ?”” 

‘That old Popplechick is a retired cheese- 
monger, and not long ago kept a small shop at 
Hillington.” 

“Oh, Harvey!’ with a dolefal groan, “ what 
am I to do?” 

“T don’t know—at any rate yet; and I also 
don’t know what Lady Anne will say?” 

‘Neither doI, I shall never have courage 
to tell her. Harvey, the best thing I can do 
is to put a bullet through my brain, and so 
end my troubles.”’ 

** Don’t talk like that, Cecil,”” returned the 
other, sternly, ‘‘ but let us think what can be 
done. My informant was the cashier at Dan- 
sters. It appears he was a lover of Miss 
Popsey’s in former days, and followed her here 
in loving despair.”’ 

“Do you think he'd take her off my 
hands ?” 

‘* He would be only too glad to if he got the 
chance. But Joshua won't have him as a 
son-in-law. He told me, though—and of course 
his hopeless passion has made him pretty 
keen where she is concerned—that you are not 
the man she really cares for.” 

“In Heaven's name who is he, then? He 
might help me out of this scrape.” 

“Digby Cheriton.” 

“ Ah! He might suit her and she hi, if it 
could be managed.” 

“ That is what I thought.” 

“Only his income is hundreds, where mine 
is thousands.” 

‘*Exactly, and naturally old Popplechick 
prefers you. Still, the young lady is wilfal, 
and might, if judiciously managed, take the 
law into her own hands. We must see what 
can be done.” 

And then, after a little more talk, the friends 
separated. 


A fortnight dragged on slowly enough to” 


Clavering, and, if the truth must be known, 
not very cheerfully to his intended. Her 
victory was hardly a triumphant one. 

He was a very cool lover, came seldom to 
the house, and then was cold and distant to 
her family, and barely civil toher. All her 
pretty little ways and graces were lost on him, 
and as she really did not love him she grew 
just a trifle impatient of his manner; and as 
all were fish that came to her net, turned her 
blue eyes on Cheriton, who fluttered about her 
like the proverbial moth round the candle. 
Then Major Harvey often said nasty, stinging 
little things, showing that he knew all about 
Jemmy Smith and the double Gloucester, and 
in the end she felt nearly as angry with her 
mother for having forced her into this un- 
enviable position as Cecil was. 

He could hardly bear it. Everyone stared 
at him ; his friends chaffed, Mrs. Popplechick 
was affectionately familiar, and, worse than all, 
Clara Hartdyke looked at him with contempt 
in her soft eyes. 

This almost drove him out of his senses, 
and one afternoon, when on the pier with 
Popsey, after encountering a coolly contemp- 
tuous look from the beautiful eyes he loved 
so well, he rushed off, without any excuse to 
his fiancée, to the barracks, and telling his 
groom to saddle Ajax, set off across country 
for a wild gallop. 

Oa he went over hedges and ditches, riding 
recklessly over everything, finally putting the 
horse at a tremendously high-barred gate. 
The animal rose gallantly to the desperate 
jump, but just caught bis feet on the top rail, 
and then threw his rider heavily, straight on 
his head on the hard, flinty road, The inmates 
of a little cottage opposite rushed out, and, 
lifting up the injured man, carried him into 
their humble abode. 

Clavering, like most of the Dashers’ officers, 
was well-known; and Mrs. Merton, who had 








been nurse to Clara Hartdyke, and whose cot- 
tage was on the Squire’s estate, and not half- 
a-mile from Heron’s Court, sent her son down 
there at once with the bad news, 

Major Harvey happened to be there. He 
had called, and was explaining matters to Miss 
Hartdyke ; and it was fortunate, as she stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, when she heard 
who it was lay like a dead man at Myrtle 
Cottage. Recovering herself, however, with 
great rapidity, she gave several orders to the 
servants, sent, by the Major's advice, a groom 
into the barracks for the regimental doctor ; 
and, accompanied by her father and Haviland 
Harvey, started at once to Widow Merton’s, to 
give what help she could to her quondam 
lover. 

Cecil’s injuries were very severe. He was 
unconscious for weeks, and it was only the 
old nurse’s incessant and careful 4 - ably 
seconded by Clara, to whom it was a labour 
of love, that brought him round after a long 
time. 

Oddly enough, Popsey Popplechick, after 
one visit, did not appear at the cottage again, 
until Clavering, still languid and weak, was 
sitting or rather reclining on the old-fashioned 
chintz-covered sofa by the open window, one 
August day, enjoying the mingled perfume of 
roses, mignonette, and sweet-pea, that the 
soft wind wafted in from the trim garden, 
and staring rather dismally at the distant 
glimpse of the blue sunlit sea. 

Perhaps his friend, the Mujor, had been at 
the bottom of this seemingly strange neglect, 
and perhaps, also, it was he who brought Pop- 
sey up tbat summer afternoon, and pushed her 
a bit unceremoniously into the invalid’s room. 
However, she came there; there she was, 
standing before him in a white dress, and a 
white bonnet, looking very pretty and very 
bashful, as she twisted her pocket handker- 
chief to and fro in her fingers, and blurted 
out that she “really couldn’t help it. He 
would marry her.” 

‘*My dear girl, what do you mean?” asked 
Cecil, indifferently. 

Hasn't the Major told you about me— 
about us?” 

*‘ He has told me nothing.” 

** Well, then, I suppose I must. He let me 
know pretty plainly after your accident that 
you didn’t care for me, and thought yourcelf 
trapped and cane’, as perhaps you were, only 
mother did g us so to marry, and marry 
well; and then Digby, Mr. Cheriton, you 
know, made love to me, andI did really care 
for him; and so—last week—we were mar- 
ried.” 

‘*‘ My dear Mrs. Cheriton, allow me to offer 
you my best and heartiest congratulations,” 
cried Clavering, joyfully.. 

“Thanks. Of course you're delighted to bs 
free, and as she’s dying of love for you,”’ with 
a backward jerk of her pretty, pert head, 
**and you care for her, it’s all right enough.” 

*¢ Who is she?” 

‘*‘ Miss Hartdyke, of‘course, Oh, there! I’ve 
let it ont, and the Major told me not to,’ and 
covered with confusion ‘Mrs. Cheriton ran out 
of the room as fast as she could. 

‘* Well, are you satisfied?” asked Harvey, 
entering a moment later. 

“‘My dear, dear friend, I can’t thank you 
half enough for your good offers to me,” cried 
the Captain, shaking his hand warmly. 

** Don't try to, and do keep quiet, or you'll 
make yourself ill again.” . 

‘‘T shall be all right now. Only tell me,” 
with a glance at the door, “am I to have no 
more visitors to-day?” 

‘‘T shall see how you go on. Towards even- 
ing, if you are cool and calm, you shall.” 

Clavering never quite knew how he passed 
the hours till the dusk of the summer evening 
began to fall over land, sea, and sky, but then 
a soft tread crossed the room, and a graceful 
figure stood beside him. 

‘*Miss Hartdyke—Clara,’”’ he murmured, 
trying to rise to his feet, ‘‘can you ever for- 
give me?” ; 

‘“‘ There is nothing to forgive,” she ar swered, 
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gently, as he caught her hands in both his, 
und held them in a clasp so tight that it was 
positive pain, while his eyes devoured her face. 

“Can you mean that? Do yon really for- 
give? You know I am free now; I may speak 
of my love!” 

“ Yes, I know,” she whispered, the crimson 
tide surging through her veins, dying cheek 
and brow with a bright flush. 

“ Clara!” he cried, emboldened by the blush, 
drawing her down to his side. ‘‘ What is this? 
May I hope?” and he looked straight down 
into the soft, upraised brown eyes. 

That glance was enough. It told him she 
was unchanged—was still his; and a light of 

t joy came into his face, as he clasped her 
in his armas, and took the kiss he had craved 
so long from the lips that were his. 


[THE END.] 








ONLY AN OLD NOVEL. 


—0— 


“I suppose I was crazy, or I shouldn’t have 
thought of the thing!’ mused young Doctor 
Dorr. ‘ Well, few of us but have our fits of 
harmless lunacy at times. Let ss That 
little three-year-old lad who cried last night 
at the hospital for the moon had to keep on 
crying. The moon wasn’t to be had. hy 
am I to ges my own way any more than he 
had his?” 

Doctor Dorr had fought his way so far 
through life, and in the course of his hand. to- 
hand contest with destiny he had learned to 
be a philosopher. 

“ But I loved her!”’ was his inward cry. 
“There is no getting aside of that. I loved 
her !"’ 

And at the same time, little Lois Verney, 
dusting the P seseras frames at home, and 
polishing off queint mahogany table, was 
murmuring to herself the same sweet form of 
words which will prevail as long as there are 
love and youth and beauty in the world : 

‘**I love him—I love him!” 

While old Major Verney, glaring through 
his eye-glasses at the little pink envelope on 
the library table, found a husky voice to say : 

‘‘What's this, Mary Ann, eh? My niece 
writing letters?” 

Mary Ann jumped. She stood in mortal 
fear of the grim major, who was said to have 
killed three men in the Crimean War, and 
carried a bullet somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of his left lung still. 

“ Please, sir, it’s a letter Miss Lois gave me 
to post,” faltered she; “but I ain't cleaned 
myself up yet, and——” 

* Yes, yes!’ said the major. ‘You are a 
good girl, Mary Ann. Here is sixpence for 
you. I will attend to the letter.” 

And Mary Ann responded : 

** Yes, please, sir! *’ 

Lois dressed herself that night in her best 
pin-checked silk gown, with a pink ribbon in 
her hair, that flung an answering signal to the 
colour in her cheeks, and sat by the window 
all the evening. But no one came, 

She made a transparent little errand to 
walk past the hospital the next day. By a 
strange coincidence it was the day of Doctor 
Dorr's attendance there—yes, the very hour, 

He came out, and Lois’ silly little heart 
began to beat; but he only lifted his hat with 
icicle-like courtesy and passed on. 

Lois stood a minute looking after him, as if 
she were dazed, and then and there the candle 
of hope went out in her poor little heart. 

“ If this is love,” said Lois to herself, ‘it’s 
& very disappointing thing, and—and J want 
no more to do with it. Oh, dear—oh, dear, I 
wish I were dead!” 

Doctor Dorr went on with his work in life, 
His sister, a hard-featured maiden lady, kept 
house for him, and there never lacked a 
batton on his shirt, nor the proper seasoning 
to his soup, 


the proverbial wolf from the door. 


painted shells and plackets, and things—” 
rected Lois. 


else.” 


sigh deep as Avernus. 
paid 
bills.” 


we've paid something on account.” 
‘© Very well,” said Lois, listlessly. 
She was no Midas. 


fingers, 


agai persisted Mary Ann, the ruth- 
ess, 

‘‘Mary Ann, do go away!” wailed Lois. 
“How doI know? There’s m 
is a shilling in it, and that’s all I’ve got 
in the world. And I don’t see any chance 
of earning anything more. There’s some one 
knocking at the door. Go quick, and see who 
it is.” 

Mary Ann clattered downstairs. It was 
Mrs. Castleton’s maid, with a book which her 
mistress had borrowed of Miss Verney. 

“And please, missus ‘ud like to borry 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ if Miss Verney’ll let 
her have it.” 

Major Verney had been something of a 
book collector in his day, and all the neigh- 
bourhood were now profiting by it. 

As Mary Ann remarked, * It did seem as if 


it took one ‘a time to run up and down 
stairs with for them as borriei and 
returned.” 


‘* Well, I'll see,” said Mary Ann. 

And once more she clattered up stairs. 

“« Here’s ‘ Jane Eyre,’ mias,”’ said she. ‘‘And 
Mrs. Castleton wants to borry ‘ Peveril's 
Peak.’” 

‘Let her have it,” said Lois. 

Mary Ann advanced close to her mistress. 

** Miss Lois,’”’ aaid she, in a confidential 
undertone, “if it ain’t makin’ too bold, why 
don’t we keep a circulating library instead of 
a free lending place? I heerd the bookseller 
say to-day, while I was wrapping up my 
plackets and things in brown paper, as he 
msde more money out of his circulating 
library than he did out of his regular busi- 
ness.” 

Lois brightened up. 

‘“‘ There’s some sense in what you say, Mary 
Ann,” said she. ‘‘ Money must be had in some 
way, and poor Uncle Verney’s books shall 
earn it for us. I'll cover and number them 
myself, and you shall shall give them out and 
take them in.” 

Mary Ann was not a bad business agent, 
and the circulating library business prospered 
in a small way. 

And between whiles, Lois did law-copying 
and mended the already twice darned house- 
linen. pai gry Bes byes to escape the piti- 
less demons of thought and memory ! 

‘*¢ Clarissa Harlowe,’ eh? That's number 
fourteen,’ said Mary Ann to Betsey Roper, a 
round-cheeked, serving-maid, who had stepped 
around with her apron over her head anda 
bright silver shilling tied in the corner of 
her pocket-handkerchief. ‘It's the first call 
we've had for ‘ Clarissa Harlewe.’ ” 

‘*I don’t know much about ’un,” said Bet- 
sey, blushing a vivid plum colour; ‘‘ but my 
old uncle in Yorr=kshire, he always toald me 


Lois Verney, too, worked on; but she, poor 
child, was at a disadvantage ; for the old major 
was dead, and Lois had a hard time to keep 


“Please Miss,” said Mary Ann, one breezy 
April morning, “I've brought back them 


“ Plaques, Mary Ann—plaques,”’ mildly cor- 
“And the bookseller, miss, please, he says 
there ain’t no sale for no such, and, please, 
he wants the window room for something 
“Very well, Mary Ann,” said Lois, with a 


‘** And please, miss, the oilman says he has 
orders not to fill the can until the bill is 
$ ” 


ss Then we must burn candles, Mary Ann,” 
said Lois, ‘for we have no money to pay 


‘* But the grocer, miss, please, he says he’d 
rather we'd patronize some other shop till 
She could not turn 


blank paper into money by the touch of her 
“And please, miss, what shall I tell the 


purse. There 


chance. He said there were no such books 
writ these daysas’un. I can keep ’un in the 
dresser drawer, and read ’un at night when 
the back o’ my work is broken.” 

Betsey Roper went away chuckling, with 
the first volume of “‘ Clarissa Harlowe”’ under 
her arm, done up in brown paper, and neatly 
pack-threaded. 

Bat in her desire to cultivate a literary 
taste, Betsey had calculated without her mis- 
tress. ‘‘ Clarissa” had not lain under the 
napkins in the dresser drawer two hours when 
Miss Minerva Dorr triumphantly possessed 
herself of it, in the course of a search after a 
missing japanned tray. 

“Ah!” said Miss Minerva, ‘novels, eh? 
In my kitchen! Not if I know it!” 

And she carried “Clarissa” up to her 
brother’s surgery without loss of time. 

‘Just see here, David, if you please,” said 
she, quivering all over with righteous indig- 
nation’ ‘And that English girl, too, who 
came so highly recommended, hiding novels 
away in your kitchen! What is this world 
coming to?” 

Doctor Dorr glanced up from his writing 
with a smile. 

“Why,” said he, ‘I suppose housemaids 
like to read as well as other people.” 

‘“‘ Like!” repeated Miss Minerva—“ a silly 
novel like this? ’’ 

“An old English classic, Minerva,” gently 
corrected her brother. ‘Not that it is my 
style of reading, but I see no harm in it.” 

‘*T shall talk to Betsey when she gets back 
with the yeast,” said Miss Dorr, rigidly. “In 
os meantime, you will please keep the book 

ere.” 

Miss Dorr descended once more into the 
subterranean regions, determined to ‘‘ see the 
thing through.” 

Doctor Dorr took up the book, and slowly 
turned the leaves over. 
** Hello! ’ he said to himself, ‘‘ here’s two 
— together, with something between 
them 
He separated the sealed leaves deftly with 
his ivory paper-cutter. 

A letter lay there, directed, in a delicate 
woman’s handwriting, to ‘Doctor David 


Dorr. 

He opened it, with a strange, giddy feeling 
in his head. 
It was a letter that Lois Verney had written 
to him five years ago—the letter that said, co 
innocently, so frankly : 


“T love you. I will be your wife.” 


Major Verney had put the letter there, It 
required more moral courage than he pos- 
sessed to destroy it ont and out; sohe had com- 
promised matters by hiding it between the 
leaves of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’"—a book which 
nobody cared to read in this generation. Ard 
Major Verney had died and made no sign ! 
Doctor Dorr rose up hurriedly. He could 
guess how it all was. His heart leaped joy- 
fally in his breast; all the world seemed cow- 
leur de rose to him. 

He took the letter in his hand, and carried 
it straightway to the little, old house in Pen- 
dragon-street. 

Lois was at the window, watering her gera- 
niums. She herself admitted him, with a 
grave, inquiring face, 

‘‘ Lois—my little Lois!” 

“ David!” 

The old words came back their lips as if all 
the past five years were blotted out. He took 
her in his arms, and she let her head fall on 
his shoulder. , 

‘‘Look, love!” he said, holding up the let- 
ter. ‘‘I have never seen it until to-day. I 
found it hidden away with the seal unbroken, 
between the leaves of your uncle’s old ‘ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe!’” 

‘Oh, David! Then you never knew——”’ 
‘That you had accepted me? Not until 
this hour, Lois. Oh, my darling, my sweet- 
heart! what must you have thought?” 

Her head drooped ; the bright drops sparkled 








to be sure and read ’un when I gotten a 








into her eyes, 
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“T thought,” she whispered, “ that life was 
very hard. Bat—but I don't think so now. 
I can understand it all. Uacle Verney never 
likel you. He wanted ms tomarry cold 
Welker. Buatheisdead now. We'll forget it 
all, David —won't we?” 

“For your eake, darling—yes! ” 

And in the general tidal wave of happiness, 
no one once thonght. of Betsy Roper, crying 
her eyes out behind the big kitchen towel in 
Doctor Dorr’s kitchen. 

* T never had no chance to read ’un before,” 
said stte. ‘‘ And now ’un’s gone. An’ I doan't 
know what Uncle Ezra, in Yorrukshire, will 
say when he hears’ how ’an disappeared!” 

But Betsey was not discharged. Doctor 
Dorr saw to that. 

a. “Ss 
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FACETIA. 


Src Transitr—A ride in an ambulance. 

A nowtrxe swell—An ulcerated tooth. 

Ax invisible blue—A policeman when 
needed. 

Lititz Ginn: “ Please, mum, pa’s got a 
chill, an’ he wants to know if he can come 
over and shake yer carpets.” 

Graves (loftily): ‘I believe in honour 
where honour is due.” Merriman: ‘* Weil, 
then, suppose you honour this note, which is 
due.” 


Ia is admitted, far and wide, 
That it has been the maiden aim, 
Since first this world of ours began, 
To change the maiden. name. 

“Treach and reach, but cannot grasp,” 
writes-a post. Weil, people should not puta 
porous plaster between their shoulder blades 
unless they can rely on someone to take it 
off. 
Wire (innocently): ‘‘ Is the huntiag season 
over?”* Husbarid grec dR “Of course. 
Look at the weather. Any foc! ought to know 
that.” Wife (sweetly): ‘‘ Phat’s why I asked 
you, my dear.” 

Harpy Aut Rovnp.—Husband; “ If you only 
had the ability to cook as mother used to I 
would be happy, dear.” Wife: “And if 
you only had the ability to make .money 
enough to buy things to cook, as your. father 
used to, I, too, would be happy, dear.” 

Great Luex.—* What luck did you have, 
dear?’ asked his wife, as he returned home 
froma day's fishing. ‘ Splendid,” he said; 
‘‘ just look at them,’ Opening his basket, he 
displayed a lot of sausages. The man he 
bought ’em of had mixed those baskets up, 

Knew He’p> ave ’'Eu.—** What’s your dad 
a doin’ now?” asked w farmer ofa boy. “Pa 
isn’t doing anything,” replied the boy. 
‘‘ Wall, how does he makea livin’?” ‘Oh, 
he has a sinecure.” ‘*Hehez, hezhe? I tole 
him he'd have ’em ef he didn't stop drink- 
in’.” 

Wat He Wantep —‘* Papa,” she said, 
softly and blashingly, ‘‘ young Mr. Sampson 
is in the parlour, and wishea to speak with 
you.” Then she sank into an easy-chair, and 
her heart beat so fiercely that it made the gas- 
fixtures rattle. Presently the old man re- 
turned. ‘Oh, papa!” she said, “did he— 
was he—what did he want?"’ “He wanted 
to borrow a shilling to get home with,” said 
the disappointed old gentleman. 

Jonnny: ‘*Ma, may I take the perambula- 
tor ? E want to play with it for a little while.” 
Mother: “Well, Johnny, I should think you 
might ask to take baby too; you know that 
the new nurse has not arrived yet. I am 
afraid you don’t love your little brother very 
much, Johnny.” Johnny: ‘Oh, yes, I do, 
ma; he shall come, too; he'll make a splendid 
fireman. Billy Gnbbins has his mother's 
clothes-line, the perambulator will be the fire- 
engine, and there'll be about twenty boys to 
pall. We'll make things right.” 





Tue best time fora young man to take his 
girl sleighing is during a ‘driving snow- 
storm.” He can use both his arms to hold his 
girl in the sleigh, and let the snow-storm do 
all the “ driving.” 

Tutnes one would rather have lefi unsaid, 
He: “Everybody will be leaving town now 


.that Parliment is dissolved.” She: ‘“ Yes; 


indeed, I think all the nice people have left 
already.”” 


Mrs, McFup: “Och, Pat! and phat are 
yez doing in the tub of wather?”’ r. Me. 
Fadd:; ‘‘ Faith and didn’t the doctor say oi 
should take a spoonful in wather t'ree times 
a day? Oi koow me business.” . 

‘‘ Bessmt, I hear that your sister is sick. 
What ails her?" “‘I don’t kaow ma’am. May 


. be-it’s the diploma.” ‘The what, child?” 


“The diploma. I heard mother say she took 
it at school.” 

“ Dip you ever see the ocean lash itself into 
a fury?” asked a little girl of a seafaring 
man. ‘Shiver my timbers, but I have.” 
“And what makes it do so? Does it gat 


imad?" ‘Yes, honey, because it’s so often 


crossed.” 

Mr. Snvup perceived that the milk that he 
was pouring into his coffee-cup was none of 
the richest. On this he said to his hostess : 
‘* Haven’t you any milk that is more cheerful 
than this?” “ What do you mean by that?” 
“ Why, this milk seems overpowe by the 
blues.” 

A Bap Paixter.—Simpson: “Well, Mug- 
gins, how's business?” Muggins (an artist) : 
Oh’ ripping! Got a commission this morn- 
ing from a clergyman. Wants his children 
painted very badly.” Simpson (with that 
pleasant way of his): ‘‘ Well, my boy, you're 
the very man for the job.” They don’t speak 
now, 

Some children take naturally to a practical 
view. uf things. A little girl was saying her 
prayers. the other evening, closing up with, 
‘‘God bless papa and mamma, little sister and 
everyhody, and keep us from harm thia night. 
Amen.” The, ‘little sister,’ a .bright-eyed 
puss of five years, quietly remarked, “if you'd 
said ‘everybody’ to begia with, you needa’t 
have made such a long prayer.” 

A Cuance to Distiseursn Huotsenr.—Mes, 
Hendricks: “ We -are to givea little musical 
entertainment next week, Mr. Featherly, and 
we would be glad to have you take part. You 
know something: about. music, do you not?” 
Featherly (proud of his musical talent) : ‘* Oh, 
yes, I shall be delighted, Mrs. Hendricks, ‘I 
assure you. What part will you want me to 
take?’ Mrs, Hendricks: ‘“* We would like to 
have you turn the ieaves of the music at the 
Piano.” é 

He Han Berx Taere Hisenr.—Mrs. 
Gabber: “ Doctor, I have just returned from 
visiting my married daughter, and my mouth 
and face are as lame as can be. What isthe 
matter?’’ Doctor (blandly): ‘Madam, I am 
afraid you have over-exerted your mouth.” 
Mrs. Gabber: ‘Is it dangerous, doctor ?”’ 
Doctor (thoughtfully): ‘‘ Not to you, madam. 
My wife's mother is a great sufferer from the 
— cause, but a day's rest usually restores 

er.” 

Saez Knew tae Borroxs.—The minister's 
wife sat on the front porch mending the 
clothes of one of her numerous progeny. A 
neighbour passing that way stepped in for a 
friendly chat. A large work-basket, half full 
of battons, sat on the floor of the porch. 
After various remarks of a gossipy nature, the 
visitor said, ‘‘ You seem to be well supplied 
with buttons, Mrs. Goodwin.” “Yes, very 
well, indeed.” ‘‘My gracious! if there ain’t 
two of the same buttons that my husband had 
last winter on a suit. I'd know ‘em any- 
where.” “Indeed!” said the minister's wife, 
calmly, ‘I am surprised to hear it, as all 
these buttons were found in the contribution 
box. I thought I might as well put them to 
some use, so I—what, must you go? Well, 
be sure and call again soon.” 





Oxe of her friends, not very well off in a 
worldly way, had bought her a simple but 
pretty gifs on her birthday. ‘It’s only a 
trifle,” the friend began, when Mrs. Volatile 
interrupted her with, “Oh, no apologies, I 
beg. I shall value it just as much as the pre- 
sents I have received which are really worth 
something.” 

Ir was a little newly-arrived sister that 
nurse held in her arms, and saven-year-old 


| Robbie stood jealously inspecting her. To his 
‘mind she looked smaller and less attractive 


than any little sister of the other boys that he 
could remember, and he felt a keen thrill of 
di intment. So he put his handa de 
into hi kets like papa, wrinkled up his 
nose, and, regardin new acquisition 
savagely, said, ‘ Well, I call that pretty near 
a failure!” 

Wire: “* What do you think of that hat 
Miss Fussanfeather wore to church this morn- 
ing?” Husband: “I didn't notice Miss 
Fussanfeather’s hat.’’ ‘‘ It's very funny you 
didn’t see it, She sat directly im front of 
you.” ‘Well, suppose she did. Do you sup- 
pose I go to church to look at women’s hats ?” 
‘* Well, my dear, it’s the same hat Miss Fussan- 
feather wore at the theatre last night, and 
which you claim obstructed your view of the 
stage:” Husband concludes that. he has been 
caught napping. 

PARAGTAFFS. 

Men are very vain ov their opinyuns ; but 

when they cum te bet enny money on them, 
yu will hear them slyly asking sumboddy else’s 
opinyun in the matter. 
_ Originality iz out ov the reach ov enny 
modern authors ; and the best writers we hav 
beleave this the most, and steal with grate 
caushun. 


I think our ccnshience iz our soul—the . 
immortal God in us; and our conshience iz 


more subtle than reason. But this iztoo deep 
water for me. I must paddle bak to the shore 
whare [ cum from. é 
All the peace the world haz seen yet haz 
been fought for, untill both partys got whipped 
and tired out. ; 
Animals are just.az contrary az men.; they 


may brag to the contrary jnst az mutch.az. 


they hav a mind to. 
Prejudice ackts the same on a man’s tongue 


az strabismus duz on his eyes. I hav seen. 


folks who couldn’t talk without talking cross- 
eyed or cross-legged. 

Common sense iz j 
thare iz; just shine it up a little. 

The first man that waz born into the world 
killed the seckond one; and if our passions 
had been stronger than our reazon, how would 
it hav been possible to people the earth ? 

‘‘ What haz a man done for the good ov 
others?” This iz the right kind ov epitaph 
for a man to hav; but a good sharp shower 
would wash off the best ov men’s: good deeds 
from most ov the tombstones, if they were cut 


on. 
Children look neither forward nor back- 

wards, but keep both eyes wide open on to- 

day. Sharp little philosophers children are. 

There are no people who kao so little about 

the Bible az the infidels. They allways read 
the Bible to disbelieve it, and such people 
allwaes learn slo, or learn what ain'tso. 

Adversity iz the only condishun in life in 

which a man kan find out what sort of a man 
he iz himself, and who his friends are. 

I never say good-by to enny of my friends. 

I would az soon think ov tearing up a note 
that I held against them, that waz bearing 
interest. 

I would rather watch 2 rogues than one 
hool, You kan tell what a rogue will do if 
e gits the chance; but you kant tell what a 

phool will do, nor he neither. 

The only way to kure an enthusiast iz to 


give him more ladder and rope. To kure a: 


with him. 
You will allways notiss that the eazyest laws 
are the most difficult to execute. 
Josh Brautnes. 





enias ;, itiz all the genius. 
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SOCIETY. 








Tre Queen has forwarded a handsome cat’s- 
eye and diamond scarf pin to M. Houcke, 
director of the Paris Hippodrome at Olympia, 
as a momento of her visit on March 19. —— 
are curions to know what the Queen paid for 
her visit to Olympia. A cheque for £500 wae 
given ; besides this, there were many presents 
made. 

Tre Princess of Wales, the Princess Chris- 
tian, and the Princess Mary Adelaide, have 

romised their patronage to the concert to 
be held at the Town Hall, Kensington, no 
May 24, in aid of the Central Fand of 
the Army Guild, a society which, under the 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Chaplain-General to the Forces, pro- 
motes the social, moral, and religious welfare 
of soldiers, and active Church work throughout 
the British Army at home and abroad. 

Lavy Burier's great desert picture was sent 
direct from the lady's studio at Dinard to 
Burlington House; and was therefore: not 
exhibited. The subject, ‘‘A Funeral in the 
Desert,” shows the burial of a young English 
officer in the wilderness. The scene, as she 
has painted it, was witnessed by Lady Batler. 
The Arabs looking on, the dromedaries ranged 
on one side of the sandy expause, the little 
group of English soldiers clustering around 




















| the grave of their fallen le, fur- 
| nished the details of this pathetic and effective 
, theme 


Miss Freaxe will play the part-of the heroine 
in the comedy of ‘David Garrick,” to be 
brought out at the Torquay Theatre in aid of 
a deserving charity. The young lady promises 
to take a high rank among the leading lady 
amateurs, and is devoting. to the art mush 
serious study. 

Princess Beatrice’s new song, set to Heine’s 
lines, ‘Im. wundersebisen Monat Mai,” has 
just been issued by Messrs, Boosey and Go. 
Princess Beatrice, like her father, the Prince 
Consort, and: her brothers, the late Dake of 
Albany and the Duke of Edinburgh, is an 
amateur musician of no mean powers. 

Tuer Duke and Duchess of Connaught with 
staff arrived at Quetta »n March 16. Thetrain 
was gaily decorated, and was accompanied by 
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way and the Political Agent. They were 
received on the platform by Sir Oliver St. 
John, Sir O. V. Tanner, and the civil and 
military authorities, under a royal salute. 
After the ceremony of introduction, his Royal 
Highness received a loyal address. The town 
was in holiday garb, decorated with festoons 
and garlands, and illuminated. Oa March 28 
‘the Dachess of Connaught, in the presence of 
the Duke and General Roberts, formally opened 
the bridge over the Chappar rift, the greatest 
piece of engineering on the Sind-Pishin Rail- 
way. The bridge is to be named, after Her 
Royal Highness, the Louise Margaret Bridge. 

THE marriage of Captain Arthur Eardley- 
Wilmot, Royal Artillery, with Mary Blanche, 
only daughter of. the late Mr. Clement §. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley, of Loxley Park and High- 
fields, Staffordshire, was recently solemnized 
in §t. Jude’s Church, South Kensington. The 
bride wore a dress of rich white faille, made 
with a court train, and trimmed with old 
Honiton lace, a few sprays of nataral orange 
blossoms in the hair, and the tulle veil worn 
being fastened by a large diamond aigrette; 
her ornaments were pearls. The near relations 
of the bride afterwards received the wedding 
party at their temporary residence in Bolton- 
gardens, and, later, the newly-wedded conple 
started for Venice, en route for India. The 
bride travelled in a dress of light brown Indian 
cashmere, with bonnet to match. 

Tue marriage of Mr. Robert §. Fraser, of 
Bunchrew, to Miss Mackenzie, of Ord, took 
place on March 28, in the cath 


/ edral, Inver- 
ness, in presence of a large and fashionable 
company, 
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the engineers: iti-chief of the Sind-Pishin Rail- || 





STATISTICS. 


Tuer people of the United States annually 
expend £187000 009 for liqnors, £12,000,000 
for tobacco, £101,000,000 for bread, and 
£60,600,000 for meat. 

Ar the present time the number of deaf- 
mutes in the world is estimated to be from 
700 000 to 900,000, and of these some sixty- 
three per cent. are said to be born deaf, the 
others losing their hearing by different causes. 
In the care and education of this vast number 
about 400 institutions only are provided, con- 
taining less than 27,000 inmates of both sexes, 
and employing 2,000 

Tue Wornn’s Lone Tunnets.—The Satro 
tunnel is 21,120 feet, or four miles, long. The 
Nochistongo tunnel is 21,659 feet, or about 
four miles, long. Mount Cenis tunnel (Italy) 
is 39840 feet, or about seven miles, long. 
Thames and Medway is 11,880 feet, or about 
two miles, long. Hoosac tunnel (Mass., U 8.) 
is 25,080 feet, or about four and a half miles, 
long. The Mount St. Gothard tunnel in Italy 
is the longest in the world. Tt is 48,840 feet, 
or nearly ten miles, long, 





GEMS. 


No man can be happy without a friend, nor 
be sure of his friend till he is unfortunate. 

Wirnovrt the guiding power. of reason there 
is not a virtue which cannot be imagined a 
vice. 

Recottect what disorder hasty or impe- 
rious words from parents or teachers have 
caused in our thoughts, 

Rertect upon a clear, unblotted, acqnitted 
conscience, and upon the ineffable 
comforts of the memorial of a conquered 
temptation. 

Ir is not perhaps much thought. of, but it is 
certainly a very important lesson to learn 
how to enjoy ordinary life and to be able to 
relish your being without the transport of 
some passion or gratification of some appetite. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Picktzp Eaas.—Boil some four or sixdozen 
in a capacious saucepan until they become 
quite hard. Then, after carefully removing 
the shells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, 
and pour over them scalding vinegar, well 
seasoned with whole pepper, allspice, a few 
races of ginger, and a few cloves of garlic, 
When cold, bung down closely, and.in a month 
they are fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful 
the above pickle is by no means expensive, and 
is‘a relishing accompaniment to cold meat. 

Fresu. Eacs —Boiled eggs which adhere to 
the shell are fresh. A good egg will sink in 
the water. Stale eggs are glassy and smooth 
of shell. A fresh egg has a lime-like surface 
to its shell, After an egg has been laid a day 
or more the shell comes off easily when boiled, 
A boiled egg which is done, and dries quickly 
on the shell when taken from the kettle, is 
fresh. Eggs which have been packed in lime 
look stained, and show the action of the lime 
on the surface. If packed in bran for a long 
time eggs acquire a musty smell. 

Bzrrstzak Pvuppinc.—Take a bowl and 
grease it, then take half-a-pound of flour and 
half-a- pound of suet, mix with water, and roll 
half an inch thick; line the bowl, then take 
one-and-a-half pounds of steak and four mut- 
ton kidneys, cut them both up in small pieces 
and fill the bowl. Put some pepper and salt 
between each layer of meat, then cover it 
with the paste, tie a cloth on it, and boil fast 
for two hours and a half. Then turn it ont, 
cut @ piece an inch square out of the craat, 
pour in half a cup of boiling water or beef 
tea, and serve hot, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Tur less government we have, the better, 
the fewer laws and the less confided power. 
The antidote to this abuse of formul govern- 
ment is the influence of private character, the 
growth of the individual, . 

Ler the good and the great be honoured 
even inthe grave. Let the sculptured marble 
direct our footsteps to the scene of their long 
sleep; let the chiselled epitaph repeat their 
names, and tell us where repose the nobly good 
and wise. 

Bees anp Bap Opours.—An amusing instance 
of the dislike of bees to bad odours came under 
my notice some years ago, saysa writer. At 
the time in question there was in my father's 
garden a plot of early potatoes, some distance 
in front of a spot where stood several hives. 
Early in the season the rooks. commenced to- 
help themselves to the potatoes, grubbing the 
young tubers out of the ground, and doing so 
much mischief that some had to be shot, and 
re dead body of one was impaled in the mid- 

le of the plot as a warning and example to 
— —_ — after this ~ most ag 

e fary possession of the boes. one 
dared to approach them, for they attacked and 
instantly put to flight every person or animal 
which ventured into the garden. This went 
on for some days, with most unpleasant re- 
sults, and the bees were fast ming & 
nuisance in the neighbourhood, when the mys- 
tery was accidentally explained. Someone hap- 
pening to pass by the impaled rook in the 
evening discovered the cause and centre of all 
the mischief. Every exposed part of the poor 
bird's body, especially about the mouth and 
eyes, was literally bristling with the stings of 
hundreds of bees, which had sacrificed them- 
selves in a vain and senseless revenge upon ita 
offensive presence. As the little creatures 
always die from the injury caused by the loss 
of a sting, the destruction must have been con- 
siderable among the bees, who, in this case, 
fell victims to their own extreme sensitiveness 
of smell. 

How to Wear Fiowrrs,—In order to have 
our plants healthy and productive, the flowers 
they bear must be continually cut and removed, 
lest they mar greatly the prospect for future 
bloom. That is but a reasonable conclusion. 
Bat what to do with the flowers themselves ? 
Every lover of these, especially one who has 
ministered to their wants,. knows well their 
value. Pity it is that we cannot all be so blest 
as to have that wonderfal knowledge or skill 
that can take the humblest flowers and add to 
them a marvel of beanty and grace by some 
simple arrangement of them. Bat we are not 
all so, Much may be gained by practice and 
observation in the arrangement of cut flowers. 
It takes time and patience. It is best to begin 
with a few buds and blossom at a time, 
blending the colours carefully and noting the 
effect. In the simple wearing of little nose- 
gays or a handfal of the same variety of 
flowers much knowledge may be gained. Here 
we see & graceful young girl with a half-opened 
rosebud upon her dress, the effect of which is 
most charming. Another would have worn it 
carelessly and the effect would have been lost, 
and so here and there someone has caught the 
happy idea of filling a tiny vase each day with 
fresh flowers for the home. Just try it and 
see. A whole world of happy trial opens out 
from it. Whata new and charming thought 
is presented each day to the observer of it! 
From this simple daily pleasure grows a new 
grace of basket and vase for church offering 
and sick room, Month after month garden 
and conservatory, or may be only a few win- 
dow plants well cared for, supply the material 
for our skill. Sometimes ’tis but a grouping 
of royal pansies, whose faces smile up at you 
‘in a saucy fashion. Roses, mignonette, ragged 
robin, and what not, all take their turn. But, 
over and over again, ’tis butsome exquisite 
thought wrought out in-each. Even a tangle 
‘of sweet-briar serves our purpose. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. V.—We know of no remedy. 

Lena.—Let all such investments alone. 

T. T. S.—She should leave as quietly as possible. 

Pansy Biossom.—Your handwriting is very good. 

Gerty.—The locks, of hair enclosed are dark brown 
and flaxen. 

James W.—Your handwriting is good ; also your 
spelling, &c. 

W. V.—To escape having pimples on the face, avoid 
rich, salt, or greasy food. 

N. D. C.—Pronounce the words as if they were spelled 
so0-raw, ak-me, kasha-lot. 

L. K.—The poem “‘ Beautiful Snow” may be found in 
any book of standard selections. 

L. D. D.—April 15, 1869, came on Wednesday; and 
rae 22, 1832, on Saturday. 

C. S.—P. P. C. on the lower left-hand corner of a 

visiting card signifies ‘‘ To take leave.’’ 

T. L.—Remarkably neat writing, vier spelling, 
and first-class grammatical construction. 


V. 8.—1. Consult an oculist in regard to using glasses. 
2. latensive knowledge is one of the requisites. 


G. J. A.—The stanza quoted will be found in a poem, 


by Thomas Campbell, entitled, “‘ The First Kiss. 

M. M. Murray.—Write to the War Office for the 
pamphlets describing requirements for enlisting into the 
army. 

M. I.—Dealers in church materials sell an article called 
“communion wafers,” which will perbaps suit the de- 
sired purpose. 

Bevian.—There are so many manuals of etiquette in 
the market that we are una to state which is con- 
sidered the best. 

C. 8.—Allow no liberties to be taken oy the young 
man. He has no right to kiss you until he becomes 
your affianced husband. 

G. H.—Place the matterin the hands of a lawyer, who 
will advise you concerning the proper mode of proce- 
dure in cases like that quoted. 

D. R.—If the young lady is really interested in you 
a will not long tolerate any intermeddling on the part 

f the third person referred to. 


E. B.—The Isthmus of Panama varies a good deal in 
width, being 100 miles wide at its greatest breadth, and 
only 30 miles wide at its narrowest section. 

W.8.—The of the Suez Canal is about 100 miles, 
75 miles of which is actual while for 25 miles 
it _ through lakes. The depth of the canal is 26 
foe 


Silat —Eva is pronounced E-va. Ev-a would be 
a mispronounciation of the name. If one insisted 
on ing a person Bv-a, the name should be spelled 
Evva. 

G. R.—A medium handwriting, neither too fine nor 
too coarse, is best for a girl. Yours is just about = 
The proper name Scituate is pronounced exactly 
the word situate. 


F. N.—Amanda means worthy to be loved; Amelia, 
busy, enersetic ; Claudia is the feminine of Claude or 
Claudius, and means lame. Frances is the feminine of 
Francis, and means free. 

Tepv.—Apply a coat of white print to the decoy duck. 
if this does not prove satisfactory, use what is called 
“phosphorescent paint,” a patented article, procurable 
at the majority of paint stores. 


E. 8. T.—Rice paper is a kind of thin, delicate paper, 
brought from China, and used for painting upen, an 
for the manufacture of, fancy articles. It is not, as 
many suppose, made jrom rice, but from the pith of a 
plant. 

M. M. P.—Consult the catalogue of any large book- 
seller for the work you want. The dolls can be had of 
almost any dealer in theatrical supplies. We do not 
know the cost of the book you want, but it should not 
be high. Books of all sorts are very eens Your 
writing is good, though somewhat irre; 


E, L.—It was excessively rude in you ae to have in- 
troduced the two young ladies to each other, Your 
acquaintance with both warranted the step. Be- 
sides, it was a sad breach of etiquette to leave your 
intended standing alone in the street while you held 
a conversation with another young lady. That was 
boorish. 

B. T.—Miss Agnes Beckwith, when fourteen years old, 
daughter of a teacher oi swimming, swam from London 
Bridge to Greenwich Pier, about Eve miles, in one hour 
seven minutes and forty-five seconds, on Sept. 1, 1875. 
On Sept. 4, of the same year, Miss Emily Parker, four- 
teen years ‘and six montis old, swam the same distance 
in one hour and eight minutes. 


E. G. R.—If you refer to transferring engravings on 
paper, &c., tz cf, asaturated alcoholic solution of potash, 
pour the solution on the engraving, and immediately re- 
move all the superfluous liquid by means of blottin 
paper. Lay the engraving, while damp, upon the w rood 
or other material to which it is to be transferred, and 
place it ia a press. The transfer will be obtained imme- 
diately. The engraving must be immersed in clear, cold 
water after removal from the potash bath, 


Guy Forrester and W. M. W.—Shaving would be the 
best plan. 


K. F. T.—1. The author was Mr, Wilkie Collins, 2, 
Good writing. 


P. M.—The electric apparatus used for giving light 
does not generate any heat. 


IpoMENEO. —Use glycerine and rose-water for the skin 
and cold water for the plants. 


Don Zatya.—The best way would be to apply a very 
weak solution of gum arabic. 


L. G.—We cannot, in deference to the wishes of our 
contributors, reveal their identity. 


J. B. B.—He must Pay the tax, but it must, under a 
penalty of £50, be repaid to him by his landlord. 


K. W. H.—1. The marriage would be legal. 2. We 
regret we have not the service. 3. You could not 
recover. 


M. 8.—You should obey your parents, and wait until 
you and the you ng man arrive at a suitable age for 
marrying —say, till at least he becomes of age. 


E. M.—An inversion of stitches in knitting, which 
gives to the work where it is useda ribbed or waved 
appearance, is designated by the term “ purl.” 


SWEET MAIDEN DAISY. 


She sat beneath a shady tree, 
Young maiden D. 

A small book rested on her ines, 
Sweet maiden Daisy ; 

There basking in the sunlit’ day, 

She watched the silvery waters play ; 

Her thoughts seemed wandering far away — 
Young dreaming Daisy. 


I rowed my boat up to _ land, 
Sweet maiden Dais: 


And lea; Tennis on the grey strand, 
I quickly rm de up te her side ; 
She , opening ey: 
Then blushes came roy could ey hide, 
Coy little Daisy. 


I sat me down beside her there, 
Sweet maiden Daisy : 
Clese —) —3. inst her Tn chair, 


And looking in her aba so Bhie— 
They were so soft, so sweet and true— 
I every moment bolder grew, 

Beside young Daisy. 


I breathed the whole tale in her ear, 


Shy, timid 
Into her Tight yom a tear, 
Sweet, loving Daisy. 
= eyelids down, a ve Khe pra glow 
her c! ; then soft and low . 
Shee whispered Scuvthing Toman not, “ no,” 
My darling Daisy. 


Iled = from the rustic seat, 
My pre itty Daisy ; 
To where the grass and — meet, 
Fond, loving Dais: 
ther in'a sunny tl ; 
We've sailed down life’s murmuring stream, 
And years passed like a joyous dream, 
With my wife Daisy. @d 


Be...—A girlis not legally of until she attains her 

twenty-first year, notwithstanding the fact that the 

eighteenth year is generally considered the time when 
she reaches her majority. 


A. B. 0.—If the young lady’s parents know the 

ntleman, and consent that she should ask hii to call, 

t would be proper for her to do so. The gentleman 
might call on the family, however, without being in- 
vited, and then, if they wished him to call again, they 
could invite him to do so. 


E. F, F.—Strictly speaking, the first form is the cor- 
rectone. We should say, for example, ‘‘ Yesterday was 
Thursday, to-day is Friday, and to-morrow will be 
Saturday.” But it has become so common, in familiar 
conversation, tosay, ‘‘ To-morrow is Saturday,” etc., that 
such an expression, used colloquially, is not looked upon 
as erroneous. 


E. C. W.—Itis adangerous experiment for a girl to 
marry a man who is addicted to drink, in the hope of 
reforming him. If he will not reform himself thoroughly 
before marriage, it is almost certain that he will not be 
reformed afterwards, A reform in such a matter, in 
order that it may be enduring, must be based on per- 
sonal principle, and not on a mere desire to gratify the 
wishes of others. 


D. W. is in love, but is so bashful that he cannot pop 
the question, and wishes to know whether he could ask 
his sister to be the bearer of his declaration? There 
would certainly be nu impropriety in that, but it would 
be a kind of carrying coals to Newcastle; ; for the two 

girls, being friends, must lave often talked, and may be 
faughed. over your unmistakable preference. Manage 
the affairin person. Making love by deputy is as badas 
eating a dinner by deputy. The hours immediately after 
the mutual avowal are the most ecstatic in the whol2 








period of courtship 





D. P.—The last Monday in October, 1875, fell on the 
25th of that month. There were, consequently, five 
Fridays, five Saturdays, and five Sunday: 8 in the month, 


F. F.—You are doubtless aware of the fact that busi- 
ness addresses are debarred from publication here. Ask 
a local editor to furnish the information yuu are sceking 
on that subject. 


E. T.—There is no such passage in the Bible. State- 
ments similar to the one you mention have been ascribed 
to various old-fashioned theologians, but they cannot 
be authentically traced. 


C. K.—The horse’s leg having become stiffenéd and 
shortened in the manner described, there is no chance 
of its being remedied. Severance of the tendons would 
render him entirely useless. 


8. S.—His course is a very clear one. He must treat 
them with the courtesy due to their sex, but studiously 
avoid their society. Double-facedness is not to be tole- 
rated, even in a beautiful woman. 


B. B.—It is a very light-brown strand of hair, but we 
cannot state to what order of beauty its owner belongs, 
knowing nothing concerning the colour of her eyes or 


‘her complexion. Very likely she is what is generally 


termed a blonde. 


Sus.—The noted English novelist, Charlotte Bronte, 
wrote under the name of ‘‘Currer Bell.” .Her married 
name was Nichols. Emily and Annie, her sisters, as- 
sumed the literary pseudonyms of “ Ellis Bell” and 
** Acton Bell” respectively. ” 


Eva.—lIf a lady’s hair is not drawn up too tightly, no 
harm is done to the roots by fastening it ina coil at the 
top of the head. In some cases, however, it is combed ' 
and brushed up to such a degree that the unnatural 
tension is sure to cause breakage and falling out. 


E. G. L.—Florins are now issued from the mints of 
several European countries, and differ in value, the silver 
florins varying from 114d. (the lowest value) to 2s. 2d. 
The florin takes its name from a coin first struck at 
Florence, in Italy, in the twelfth century, which was 
noted for its beauty. 


F. M. D.— writing is executed on a mechanical 
contrivance con ig type, which the operator makes 
eo ee 3 Se ot or oo 
pression of such type upon paper. ere are seve! 

of these machines, all of which put forth claims 
to being the best and most ‘complete. 


N. C.—India-rubber dissolves’ readily in rectified sul-' 
phuric ether, ee has been washed with water to re- 
move alcohol and acidity ; also in, chloroform. These 
make odourless solutions, but are too e — bei 
ordinary use. The gum ye pve easily in 
of carbon; or a mixture of <p gh gumerspeninaed 
bon and six parts of absolute alco! 


B. C.—Decidedly im eran ger mg itis a 
kind of ony pert the + m leaiiee him to 
believe what is really not the the fact. 3 sudged severely, it 
would not be over-honest conduct—for, as lawyers a 
say, there is no valid consideration between 
situated. The preset suet bo setuemnd, a kind 
note, containing a frank declaration. 

M. T.—The author of the following lines : 


"ete 


I condemn 
Tan ot b nt be that meet that pities me, 
pity th 
was Oliver igaiad. Sad os pontt his poem of ‘‘ The 
Hermit.” 


H. M.—1. You had better wait until you become per- 
sonally acquainted with the lady before asking her to 
become your wife. That is the custom in all civilized 
communities. Curieusly enough these unknown, lovely * 
correspondents who favour their adorers with "photo- 
graphs of s' beauty, often turn out to be mis- 
chief-loving men who heartily - y hoaxing the over- 
susceptible youths who are gullible enough to believe 
the “sweet nothings ” whispered tu them on Paper. 2. 
Your writing is remarkably good. 
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